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[LOBD TRACEY SEIZED HONOR'S ABM AND TBIED TO GAIN POSSESSION OF THE WEAPON IN BER HAND !] 


TWO MISS DANES. 


et 
OHAPTER XVII. 


Atva Berrram (or Lady Tracey, to give her 
the name which was hers in law, though 
she had never borne it) left the Chestnuts with 
§ strange sense of peace. Never since the day 
wher she had jilted Kenneth Dane had she 
telt a0 hopefal. 

. Hitherto s bitter remorse had haunted her 
in every lonely hour, mingled with dread that 
trouble would fall on her for her cruel treat- 
ment of her lover, 
atime had always feared she must suffer 
. self beoauee she had made Kenneth enffer ; 
ne strangely enough, mow that he was laid 
ow, now that because of her he had been 
Stricken down by a cruel blow, now that one 
— have thought her grief would have 
n —_ nyotne .- remorse lefé her. 
& butterfly, but she essed one 

— many far nobler wemen t lack : 
= . read character well and quickly. 

© felt, ag she looked into May Dane's 





beautifal eyes, that here was the wife who 
could make Sir Kenneth happy. 

She recognised, with a strangely keen per- 
ception, the nobler qualities of the girl who had 
at first sight seemed to her only an idealized 
portrait of herself. 

She knew that May would be to Kenneth 
what she could never have become—a true help. 
meet. Thrown together during his long ill- 
ness and gradual convalescence he would 
surely find this oct, and then—he would for- 
give his first love. 

Looking forward in a blisefal day-dream, 
Alma saw herself Rapert Tracey's acknow- 
ledged wife; perhaps, on friendly terms with 
May when that other marriage had come off. 

“Tf I tell him myself,’ thought the girl, 
hopefally, ‘‘he won't be hard on me, Rupert 
loves me, and love forgives a great deal. If 
he had found it out I belie ve he would have 
cast me from him; but if I confess how I 
deceived him he will forgive. I am thankful 
I went to the Chestnuts to-night and saw 
Miss Dane. I think she must be something 
like the angels!” 

Alma met with no reproof from her aunt 





when she reached home. Truth to say, Mra. 
Bertram was very much softened by her 
sister.in-law's death. 

Alma's white, troubled face touched her 
heart, and she was kindness itself to the poor 
girl, and of her own accord suggested her 
= should not get up to breakfast the next 

ay. 

** You look fairly done up,” she said, kindly, 
‘and a good sleep is the best thing for you.” 

Alma went to bed believing she should not 
olose her eyes. Bat she was mistaken ; she fell 
into a dreamless sleep almosi as soon as her 
head touched the pillow; and when she awoks, 
the little American clock on the mantelpiece 
pointed to seven o'clock, 

Alma lay stilland listened. She meant to 
go to Otterley at all hazards, but she much 
preferred her aunt not knowing of the expedi- 
tion. 

She went over in her head the list of Mrs. 
Beriram’s morning duties, and decided her 
time for esoape was at eight o'clock when her 
aunt invariably read prayers to her niece and 
young servant, while the lodgers were at 
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This was Alma’s chance, She could slip 
Zownetairs noiselessly, and even if Mrs. Ber- 
tram heard the closing of the street door she 
would probably take it for little Cissy Har- 
grave, who always went about that time to 
pick up the newspaper which was deposited on 
the step in rather an erratic fashion. 

Poor Alma! Trains to Victoria were fre- 
quent, She was only ten minutes’ walk from 
Brixton station, Yes, if she staried at eight 
o’olcok she would be in heaps of time. 

It told somothing of the mental conflict she 
had undergone that she did not linger over 
ber toilet, and made no attempt to adorn her- 
self for her husband's eyes. 

A thrill of borror came over her at the bare 
idea of putting on gay clothes to tell thestory 
she bad to relate. A quiet gray dréss, the 
plaineat in her wardrobe,anda small blackwtraw 
hat trimmed with velvet, were hastily put on. 
Then Alma took up her gloves and waited, till, 
the rattle of coups and saucers stibeiding, che 
knew that the little servant had ta¥en'in Mrs, 
Hargrave’s breakfact and gone to joih inthe 
family prayers, where this morning she wotld 
ke ber mistrecs’s cole congregation. 

Alma oreps down with noizeless footsteps, 
hoping against hope no one would hear her. 
Tae etreet door was ine compliant mode 
closed without the horrid scroop it was & 
indulge in, , 

Then the girl turned round the commer and 
ran Gown the nex’ strect, almost as though 
eho fered being captured and brought back. 


oe 





Arrived in the Brixton-road she went at‘s 
more rational pace, and, catching a tYain’as 
eoon as she reached the station, she foand 
hercelf at Victoria with a good “twenty min. 
utes to spare, 

She went into a baker's shop close by, and 
asked for a 3 of milk and a roll. The fatter 
atmost cho her, but she forced herself ‘to 
swallow a few mouthfals, knowing that the 


had three hots of railway travelling before | 


her, and that ° 
entirely if 5 
A porter, 


‘on her jonrhey fa 


by the of the White, | 


weary face, got her ticket for Her, an@’found — 


her a qnis}” bathe obuld give very 
little infétmation as to ‘her journey. @ 
must change at Horsham, and then tate'a slow 
train, but he couldn‘s say when she would yet 
to Otterley. 

There were not many passehgers, ahd nod one 
sppeared to disturb Alma’s sdlitais. Theigirl 
feant back in her corner and tried to-pian out 
her expediticn. 

Oaly now, when she had fairly embarked on 
har enterprise, did she ramember that her hus- 
band was the guest of people she had naver 
seen, and who might possibly ignore the fac) 
that their friend Lord Tracsy was married. 

‘‘Rapert will have told them,’ poor Alma 
tried to persuade herself; “ he has been there 


& month, and surely he must have found an | 


opportunity. Besides, he said in hia last 
letter he was almost certain of being Mise 
Dane's bailiff. I hope,” and she biushed 
orimeon, ‘they won't think I have come 
hoping to satay with them. I shall teil them 
IT came to epeak to Raters on important 
basinees, and thet I must get back to-night, 
Oh! I hope I shall see him first alone. It 
will be dreadfal for us to meet with two 
atrange women looking on; but Roport said 
“Ure, Dane was very kind and motherly, and 
t ahoold think the heiress muat be nice, She is 
own aunt to Miss May, who I am sure is just 
like an angel.” 

Alma Bertram had never visited at any 
large house except the Chestnuts; and the 
very natare of her position ‘thera as Mrs, 
Moenteith's fature daughter-in-law had tended 
%0 put things on a frieadly, informal footing, 
She had always gone with Kenneth, snd: been 
received in homely, friendly fashion. 

Of the stern etiquette which prevails in 
such establishments as Honor Dane's, she 
bad no notion, It might be awkward if she 
found Rapert out, but of any other difficulty 
phe never thought. 

She travelled third class; perhaps from a 





scrupte of spending May's loan on luxury; 
pethaps because she had thought so much 
yesterday of raising even that humble fare, 
that she never realised thas she could have 
commanded a first-class ticket. 4 

For once in her life, Alma was quite carried 
out of her petty affectations and girlish airs 
and graces. The next few hours would decide 
her whole future, When her husband had 
heard her story, she would lock in his eyes 
and read her fate. 

She had over half-an-hour to wait at 
Horsham, and when she at length got into the 
little Jooal train for Osterley ske found her 
solitude at an end, 

Every-carriage had a fair complement of 
passengers, and she thought herself lucky to 


find » ‘place inone with only two market 
gardenere ° 8, 
These cas atthe: ‘end. In Aima’s 


vicinity were two y drossed women, | 
ene like upper ts, They were 

ently friends who’ bad unexpectedly, 
and their conversation was /eiger and inces- 
Fant, : 

For soms time it peat wa a Alma’s 
ears ; then the sound of aime made 
her etart to sudden int i ‘hte : 

. es,” the younger woman saying, 
“T've Sitnat 
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things "Ii-go.” 

“They used to say she'd marry Lord 
Monkton.” 

‘He won't give her the chance, He's not 
heen in Suaeex for weeks. No; it’s Lord 
Tracey who's going to marry Miss Dane, and 
i'm sure he'll live to repent if,” 

Pleasant, this, for Alma to hear. She bent 
ber head forward to catch Mary’s reply. 

“I suppose she puta on different manners 
for him?" s3xid the maid, scornfully. ‘I 
haven't forgotten the first night she came to 
the Croft, and how she treated Miss May.” 

“ Well,” returned Mra. Tabbs, “ they do tay 
she jast worships the ground that he walke on, 
but shat he isn’t muchin love; but you know, 
Mary, the qaality manages things very differ. 
ent from we. He’s got a title, and she's got 
money, 20 I expect the match ‘1! come off.” 

Alma never doubted her: husband. She 
knew that she was his own free: choices, and 
that he foved her dearly; but this chance 
goasip convinced her of two things. Hoxior 
Dane would have no kindly welcome for Lord 
Tracey's wife; the other, that however much 
she and Rapert had to economise in their 
éarly married life, she would rather be did 
not become bailiff to the of Danes Croft. 

Love had taught Alma at least one’ lesson— 


perfect faith. Not so very long ago she had 
told Kenneth Dane he could not oare for her 
since he would not give up his independercs | 





4} There’s mostly 
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for her sake; but now, even though her hrs, 
band bad been for over a month Honor 
gues, though ‘he bad postponed his retny, 
to London again and again, yet Alma felt no 
shade of jealousy, even when she heard the 
plain statement that Miss Dane “ worshipped 
the ground” he walked on. 

To a certain extent the gossip changeq 
Alma’s plans. She believed nothing agsing 
Rapert, but she felt a dim conviction thers 
was some trath in the remarks about Honop 
Dane. She would go to the Croft and ask ty 
see Lord Tracey on business, instead of, as che 
had first intended, sending in her name, 

At last the train stopped at Osterley, iir:, 
Tabbs and Mary alighted first, and were seated 
in a respectable carrier’s cart before Alma 
found a porter and asked him the way 
Danecroit. 

‘T's beyond Little Oiterley, ma'am,” re. 
turned the young man, civiily, ‘a matter of 


hive miles. You'd better have a fly.” 


Alma hesitated. For Rapert’s sake she 
ould not join the passangera in the carricr's 
cart. A five miles’ walk seemed beyond her 
strength. 

‘‘Oould you ges me one soon?” she asked, 


“Tirere’il be one round in ten minnier, 


oo8 jon | m'ato. Ove was ordered to bring a gentle. 
“ba¥ I've not gof}minn to datoh the Lon@on train, and th 


| igre ; *I won't a ; 
Yat bam, Mra. 
lover fegretting D 

introme, B at 


driver'll be glad enough of a fare back again, 
: to mect the later 
traing; but we dbn's “get “folks by this 
one,”’ 

It was only five minutes before the fiy atte 
up, and a grave, elderly gentleman aligitiny, 


three | Alms thankfally took his pieos, and wae sco 


étiving along the pleasant country: Jeter. 
beautiful in all the glory of the lav oi 


wad ow NBN tie 1d ‘atege of ‘her 
md now: he last ; journ 
iene waned. Bho 
y Tf Rapert 
forgivether/if be looked at her in 
day, if*he even turned from ker in 
- ft-ahe should never zurvite it 





ain, poor child, che re. 
% 1 
Mewsion. Bie bad dtczived 
not her ficst “betzothai ring. 
adther lover before ever he a7 
a he — 
she en bitterly 
‘stitor; ehe charged him 
ith ° if \he never pozressed, snd 
wher name was a bye-word throughout 





ye 
= or ad the. for whose sake Sir Ken- 


éth Dane had 
wounded. 

The fly passed through the lodge gates aud 
drove up the avenue. Alma paid whe man; 
and with trembling steps walked up the broad 
terrace steps. She had no need to Enook cr 
ring. A meantervant had ween ‘the fly, and 
cams forward before she reached the door—* 
very dignified-looking retainer, in livery, Wit2 
powdered hair. 

Alma looked at Him, and wondered whether 
be had read that morning’s newepsper, 20° 
gloated over the Champion Hill tragedy. 

“Oan I sea Lord Tracdy?” 

The servant stared. That Lord Tracey had 
neither sister nor cousin’ he was well aware. 
That a girl should come to the Orofs, asking 
to res & bachelor guest, to whom she was in 
no way related, eesmed to him decidedly 
peculiar. He looked at poor Alms condeecen® 
ingly from head to foot, and replied,— 

‘His lordship is outat present.” 

“ T wish to see ‘him: particularly," ssid the 


shot and gricvous!y 


stranger, gravely, with'a quiet dignity whic? 
jmpeerond Otarler ‘id epite of hioweif. “ My 
business'is of i and-——” 


The setttence’ was never'finished. Someone 
else had noticed the ffy's-arrival, and Naacy 
Dane, marveltingat Otarles’s delay in acn00D- 
cing the vieitor, came out into the hall in time 
to hear Alma’s last words. 

“If you will come in,” she said, kindly, for 
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ner motherly heart took in the white, weary 
took on Alma’s face, snd she pitied the girl 
deeply, “ you shall ace Lord Tracey as soon as 
ne returns. He has gone for a ride with my 
ianghter, but I expect them home every 
minute.” 

The servant retired, perhaps no} sorry to 
nave the matter taken out of his hands, Mrs, 
Dane led the way to her own sitting-room. 
Jome instinct she could not have explained 
made her feel. it better to take this strange 
visitor where she would be least likely to meet 

onor. 

" You must let me order some refreshment 
for you,’ she said, noticing how Alma 
srembled, ‘' You seem very tired.”’ 

“Tam in great trouble.” Ié seemed easy, 


somehow, to confide in this motherly lady. | 


to meet another stranger, I will not ask you 
to be introduced to my daughter.” 

Kindness‘and prudence joined hands in the 
last promiee. ‘Why, she: could not have ex. 
plained, bat Nanoy Dane felt she would give 
& great deal to keep poor young Lady Tracey's 
visit a seoret from Honor. 

The mintites passed on. The storm broke, 
and Alma trembled: as she listened to the 
peals of thunder and'saw the vivid flashes of 
lightning. A strange presentiment of evil 
seized her, All through the long journey to 
the Oroft her one thought had been, what 
would Rupert say when he heard her con- 





fession? But now ehe sat in Mrs. Dane's 


pretty gandtam a new feararose. Should she 


ever make it to him? Would he be spared to 
retarn to the Croft, or -would the thunder 


‘Please do not be angry with me for coming, | claim him as a victim? 


Something has happened that I must tell 
Lord Tracey. I dared not risk the delay of a 
letter.” 

Mrs. Dane looked at her thoughifully, 

«He told me when he firat cama here he 
wanted to earn money and settle down aga 
married man, -Am I speaking to his fiancée?" 

“J am his wife. He means to tell you,” 


raid Alma, fixing her blue eyes on the lady’s | 


face. ‘He came here on purpose, Hoe said 


you and Miss Dane had bsen so kind to him | 
He had an idea that you would want | 


always. 
a bailiff or secretary, and that if he told you 


of our marriage you might perhsps give him | 


the post,” 

Nancy Dane felt in as terrible a predica- 
ment as woman ever knew. She wished from 
the bottom of her heart she had never invited 
Rapert Tracey tothe Croft. She acquitted 
bim of any intentional deception. She did 
not accuse him of wilfully trifling with 
Honor’s affections. 
young lord’s place, she could see that circum- 
stances had conspired to make it very difficult 
for him to mention his marriage. He had 
gone On waiting for an opportunity, instead of 
doldly telling hia news, and now the effect of 


nis procrastination had brought abont some. | 
How could Honor’s | 


thing akin to a tragedy. 
mother present Lady Tracey to her when the 
heiress hoped to bear that title herself ? 

_ “ Please do not think I have taken a liberty 
in coming here,”’ pleaded Alma. ‘'I only 
want to see Rupert for one half-hour, and 


then I will go back to London. I never | 


ihought of troubling you or Miss Dane.’ 
Then Nancy spoke. She hardly knew what 


to say, but she saw that the poor young wife | 
misunderstood her silence, and was hart by | 


15 


“My dear,” she said, gently, “do not think 
you are unwelcome. I am only sorry to see: 


you in such trouble. I fear that while we 
have enjoyed your husband's pleasant com. 
peny you have been in:gorrow.’ 

“My mother died yesterday,” said Alma, 
brokenly, ‘No, do not pity me, please Mrs. 
Dane. Let me finish, I had been taught to 
believe she died when I was 4 little child, and 
all the while she was alive—an outcast from 
home | She died yesterday, and under cireum. 
stances which have broughé a terrible noto- 
tety to my maiden name, I couldn’t bear 
thas my husband should read i¢ all in the news. 
Paper. I was afraid he would be angry and 
= forgive me. I should never have ventured 

ere, but that I'felt I must tell him all with 
my own lips, I have managed one thing, No 
mY suspects that I am his wife. The name 
: Tracey won’t be dragged into the mire. If 

6 is very angry I can go away and keep my 
ery & secret always." 

‘T am sure he will not be angry,” said 
_. Dane, kindly. “ I‘have not-known Lord 
ot hie — long, but I-have seen a great deal 
7 im, and Iam sure'his-heart is as tender 

8 & Woman's,” 

‘, And you will let me see him 7” 
oll Surely, dear! You shall see him here, 
. tell him what you please. I will go and 
_ bim to you as soon as I hear him come 

; 82d as Iam gure you do not fee) inolined 


Patting herself in the | 


{| ‘Do nos tremble go,” eaid the kind hostess, 
; ' Indeed, there is no oause for alarm. Honor 
| knows the neighbourhood well, and she is 


sure to take shelter somewhere.’ 
Alma put one hand to her heart. 
‘ST feel is here,” she said, simply. ‘I seem 
to know thattrouble is coming. I shall never 
; have a happy home with my husband, Even 
if he can forgive me, death will part us.” 
| “You are too nervous,” said Mrs. Dane, 
| Bat I do not wonder at your anxiety, for I 
am sure you are tired and overwrought. Do 
try and belicve me, my dear. Honor and 
Lord Tracey are ¢afely sheltered in some 
| cottage, and suffering far less from the storm 
| than we are enduring through anxiety on 
| their account,” 
“Hark!” and Alma started up, “I am 
| sure I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs,” 
Mrs. Dane went to the window. 


| violence of the storms had abated now, but the heritance. 


| rain still came down in torrents. 
Alma’s quick ears were right. 


' oantered up the avenue. Lord Tracey leading | might come.’ 


Honor'’s mare as though the mistress of the 
Croft had lost her nerve through the terrors 
of the morning. 

Nancy Dane went out to meet her child; 
her heart aching for Honor, and a vague fear 
| Of she knew not what oppreseing her. 

It did not lessen as the two wanderers came 
to greet her. Lord Tracey was pale as death. 
He looked like a man overtaken by some fear- 
fal calamity whioh had utterly bewildered 
him. Honor, on the contrary, was gay and 
; cheerful, A beppy triumph glistered in her 
| eyes as she came up to her mother and 
: wi 





“You must congratulate us both, mamma, 
Rapert loves mo, and I_have {promised to be 
his wife!” 

Mrs. Dane felt as though her brain was 
turning. Which was she to believe? Her 
own child's statement, or the story of the 
young girl who had come from London to 
seek ber husband? Something in Rapert’'s 
face made her repress the startled ory which 
had risen to her lips. Her presence of mind 
returned, and she eaid gravely, — 

“You are drenched through and through, 
Honor. I oan listen to nothing until you 
have let Paulina dress you in dry clothes. 
Please go upstaira as once.” 

** Yes,” urged Lord Tracey, darting a look 
of gratitude at Mrg, Dane, “ you will catch a 
terzible cold if you are impradent.” 

Honor hesitated one moment. Then she 
turned away in the direotion of thé stairs. 
Lord Tracey turned to Mrs. Dane, 

‘I must speak to you.” 

‘Come in here,'’ and she led the way to 
the library, intending to prepare him for the 
visitor who waited for him in her own little 
sitting- room. 


OHAPTER XVIII. 

Fsw men can have had a more painfal task 
than the one which now devolved on Rupert. 
He who had been atthe Croft as a honored 
guest had to break to Mra. Dane that her 
daughter had fatally misunderstood him and 





promised him her hand unsought, 
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*T feel as if I could never forgive myself,’ 
he concluded, sadly. “I onght to have told 
you of my marriage directly I arrived, but I 
waited for an opportunity. I thought I bad 
found it this morning, and I asked Miss Dane 
i? she would appoint me her Bailiff. I will 
swear to yon, her mother, I never had any 
thought of trifling with her affections. 1 know 
my conduct may seem blameworthy, but I 
never dreamed of the ill that would arize from 
my procrastination,” 

* You thought of marrying Honor once,” 
said Mrs. Dane, gravely; “at leass, I fancied 
s0 when we were at Brighton.” 

Rupert confessed the troth, 

‘‘In those days I believed I should never 
love anyone. I fancied liking and esteem 
avfficient foundation for married life, I was 
poor and proud. Mrs. Middleton introduced 
me to Miss Dane, and declared we were just 
gnited to each other, Bat for two things, Mrv. 
Dane, I should have proposed to your daughter 
before she lefs Brighton, though I never 
dreamed I had won her hears. She was 
ambitious, and——” 

Nancy Dane interrupted him, 

‘s What were the things which ohanged 
your intentions, Lord Tracey?” 

**One was Misa Dane's evident delight a‘ 
her grandfather's death. I thonght, forgive 
me, that a womau who could so delight in 
weaith would not be happy as the wife of a 
poor man, The other thing was your ows 
warning.” 

‘* My warning!” oricd the mother, ‘' What 
can you mesn?” 

“You oannct have forgotten. You had 
tried in vain to dissuade Miss Dano from 


The ' hastening here to take possession of her in- 


She had gone to ges ready, and 
then, with tears in your eyes, you turned ta 


Two horses| me and told me ‘never to do evil that good 


I knew then you had guassed 
my thoughts, and meant to warn mo not io 
marry withont love for the sake of preserving 
my ancestral home.” 

Nancy Dane trembled like a woman smition 
by # sudden blow. 

*t You misunderstood me,” she said, slowly. 
‘tt is too late now to explain my meaning. 
We mnet think of the fature, not the past, 
Lord Tracey. We must tell Honor the truth 
at once, for your wife is now in this honse!"’ 

‘My wife! What can have brought her 
here? She promised to wait until I returned 
to olaim her 1” 

‘She is in sore distress, poor girl, Some 
terrible tragedy has occurred in her family, 
and she could not bear to think you mighi 
read of it firat in the paper. Sho seems 
almost frightened, poor little thing, that you 
may regret your marriages, She has told na 
one she is your wife, and Bays, sorrow!ally, ii 
you are angry she can go away and koep the 
secret alwaya.”’ 

“IT must go to her.” 

‘*One moment,” said Mra. Dane, anxious!y; 
‘t what am I to say to Honor?” 

Lord Tracey coloured like a girl. 

‘6 Tell her I regret my fatal silence from ihe 
bottom of my heart. I will go away at once, 
Mrs. Dane, I wiil never cross your daughter’ 
path again, and I will never breaths to any- 
one, not even to my own wife, the terrible 
mistake my procrastination has bronghi 
about.” 

Mrs, Dane sighed. 

‘6T will take vou to Lady Tracey. I nover 
felt so ashamed of myself in my lifo; but I 
am afrsid I must not ask yon to stay here 
even for to-night. You see it is Nenoz’s 
house, and — ” 

‘‘And my presence here is an intrusion 
Indeed, I feel is 0, I will take Alma away at 
once.” 

‘You cannot take her through this dread- 
fal rain. And I wonld not for worlds von 
should attempt it, I willorder the brongham 
for the thres o’clock train. Pleasecon't think 
meé ungenerons, I think I understand s!! that 
has happened, and itia partly my fault for 


-» & 


[throwing you so much with Honor. Tell 
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Lady Tracey I will try and come to say good- 
bye to her, but that I dare not risk a meeting 
between her and my daughter."’ 

Alma looked up with a yearning eagerness 
in her beautiful eyes, as her husband came 
into Mrs. Danes’ little sitting-room. He spoke 
no word of reproach, nothing in his voice or 
manner could tell his wife how terribly she 
had added to his difficulties. He opened his 
arme and strained her to his heart before he 
even asked a question. 

“Mrs, Dane 
had brought you here, sweetheart, Tell me 
everything and let me help you.”’ 

‘*Oh, Rae, forgive me!" she pleaded, with 
a bitter ory. “Forgive me, or you will break 
my heart." 

He was tenderness itself to her. He would 
as soon have been harsh to a little child as to 
Alma. How thankful he felt in days to come 
that he had been so gentle to his girl-wife. 

‘Tell me everything, Alma,” he be re 
fondly. ‘Dear what can have happened to 
trouble you so?” 

Alma Tracey looked bravely into her hus- 
band’s face, Surely her confession blotted 
out many an act of folly which had marred 
her youth, 

‘‘T deceived you, Rapers! I told you Sir 
Kenneth Dane was a disagreeable tyrant. I 
les you think he was so proud. I said we 
were not friends while he lived under my 
aunt's roof. It was not trae: we were lovers, 
and I jilted him last Jane!" 

“Alma!” 

The misery in the voice touched her as her 
own sorrow bad been powerless to do. 

“It is quite trae,’’ she whispered ; ‘‘ but I 
never loved him, Rue. I wags afraid of him. 
I never knew what love was like until I met 
you.’ 

He pressed her hand tightly in his own. 

‘Why have you come to tell me this, 
Alma? Dear, keep nothing back. Les there 
be no secrets between us."’ 

Shs told him all; her mother's crime and 
death. 

‘IT know now why Aunt Bertram never 
loved me. She thought I was too like my 
mother—that I should bs a bad wife as she 
was. Rue, if you are afraid, les me go away. 
No one knows our secret. I would rather 
never bear your name, never see your face 
again, even, than live at your side and know 
your love had left me.” 

‘*I¢ will never leave you, darling,” he said, 
pressing her to his heart, ‘never. I ownl 
would rather have been your first choice; but, 
Alma, love like mine can’t change. I would 
rather have you as you are than lose you; 
and, dear, I can’t forges—I never oan forget 
—it was you yourself who told me your 
gecret.”” 

“I used to be so frightened,” she said, 
simply, ‘lest I should be made miserable my- 
self through love, because I had trampled on 
Sir Kenneth’s. But, Rae, I saw his cousin 
last night—May Dane—and she is a nobler 
woman than I could ever have been. He will 
marry her and be happy, and I—I am your 
wife." 

“My wife and my love,” he answered, 
fondly, ‘now and ever. Alma, I have been 
taiking to Mrs. Dane, and she agrees with me 
that I had better take you home thie after. 
noon, She will excuse an abrupt leave-taking. 
Dear, we may be poor, but for the fatare we 
will be together. I shall tell your aunt the 
trath this very night, and from this day for- 
ward everyone shall know that you are my 
wife!” 

‘Bat my mother! Rae, are you not 
ashamed?" 

“She loved you,” he said, gravely. ‘It 
was for your sake she sinned. I shall re- 
maember that, Alma; and, dear, you are not 
accountable for her faults. If the shadow of 


of some trouble which 


her crime falls on you, I will bear my half. 
Ve will share everything, my Alma, hence- 
forward,” 

‘Iam quite happy now.” 








ne 





She was in his arms, her fair head pillowed 
on his breast, 

——- pang Any ae Re — Fee 
re ion gave him very ly, but it never 
changed hia love. He had wooed her, not ex- 
pecting to find her perfection. He could not 
thrust her from his heart because he dis- 
covered she was not an angel but a woman. 

No one could ly have misunderstood 
their attitude. His strong arms su g 
her, the perfect confidence with which she 
rested in his embrace, told their own story : 
those two were lovers. 


Ra Tracey looked down upon Alma with | po 


a fond adoration shining in his eyes. Never 
had he so looked upon another woman—never. 

‘‘ Traitor ! deceiver! villain !”’ 

The words were hissed rather than spoken, 
Lord Tracey looked up and saw Honor Dane 
bending over them ! 

When she entered the room, he could not 
tell. She must have approached stealthily 


with velvet, -like tread, and now she 
was so near him that he could feel her hot 
breath fanning his cheek. 


Rapert was a brave man; but a strange 
fear assailed him now. He had never seen a 
face so transfixed with rage as Honor’s was 
now. He had never in his life seen eyes so 
full of hatred as hers. 

‘‘He belongs to me!" oried the heiress, 
passionately. ‘I shall be his wife, and you 
can go and starve! Isn’t it enough that 
your presence haunts my home ?—that every- 
one wishes me evil because I fill your place? 
Mast you steal my husband as for long years 
you stole my home? I always knew, if we 
came face to face, evil would come of it. The 
two Miss Danes could not meet without," 

Tae truth broke on Rapert. Honor mis- 
tock hie wife for May Dane, Her brain, un- 
hinged by frantic passion and fierce anger, 
was deceived by the faint, shadowy resem. 
blance which Alma undoubtedly bore to the 
girl who had once made the sunshine of 
Danes Croft, 

Honor had seen May once only in the 
gas. She believed firmly that she saw 

er now, and that her hated kinswoman had 
deprived her of her lover. 

Ra was standing close to the bell. He 
pulled it frantically, and then he stood still 
with his arms wound round his wife. He 
feared to speak or move, lest he should arouse 
the fury of the enemy so near her. 


HER FATHER’S SECRET, 


ee _ e 
OHAPTER II.—(continued.} 


‘Let me see,” said Jacob Jasper, refie, 
tively, “‘ you want—how much?” 

“Two thousand pounds!" 

“ Two thousand pounds! Why, last week, 
you said one thousand, Sir Hagh!” 

“I know it, but a since then ha: 
increased my needs. army of bills ha; 
ured in, some of them s0 pressing that | 
hardly dare leave the house lest I should }; 
arrested. The last horse I bought—High#i rer, 
you know—died on my hands the other ie 
and the dealer declares he must have his pay 
for him immediately. There's & dead loss of 
three hundred pounds. I am really ina grea; 
strait, and I shan't mind the amount of ip. 
terest—only I must have the money!” 

The young Baronet spoke earnestly ani 
vehemently, and the usurer compressed hi: 
lips and assumed an air of deeper thoughi. 
fulness. 

** The money-market is tight just now, Sir 
Hagh,”’ he n. 

‘Bo you always say!" interrupted the 
Baronet, impatiently. “ Let as come to 
business at once !"’ 

“ Well, then, Sir Hugh, to come to business, 
I don’t see how I oan oblige you. You wants 
large sum, a very large sum, considering how 
much you owe me already. To lend you any 
more would be to expose myself to certain 
danger of logs, and that of course is out o! 
the question,” and the money. lender tried to 
smile. ‘‘You are living at an awful rate, 
for s young man without family. Why 
don’t you cat shorts your expenses some. 
where?" 

‘*I did not come here to receive a lecture," 
returned the young Baronet, who had evi- 
dently not relinquished all hope of obtaining 
what he sought, and who therefore repressed 
his haughty distaste for his words. 

“ True, Sir Haugh,” said the money lender, 
“ but, you know, ‘ the borrower is servant to 
him that lendeth,’ ’’ and again he smiled, ‘1 
am looking out for my own interests nov. 
You ought to retrench—sell off your horse 
and things——” 

‘If I were to sell them all, I should not get 
nearly enough to pay my debis,” replied the 





That Honor was unaccountable for her 
actions he felt sure. He dared not grapple | 
with her, lest he should be overpowered and 
leave Alma at her mercy. 

She stood between them and the door, quite 
cutting off their retreat. His only hope was 
that help would come in answer to his wild ; 
pealing of the bell. Bat oh! how long—very | 
long—ths minutes seemed. | 

Honor stared at them both with the sullen 
pred of a wild beast, then she rushed towards 

ma, 

Lord Tracey seized her arm, and tried to | 
gain possession of the strange, foreign-looking 
weapon which, to his horror, he saw glittering 


in her hand, 
(To be continued.) 





Surrosine that you wished to walk through 
all the streets and lanes and alleys of London, 
and were able to arrange your trip so that you | 
never traversed the same one twice, you would 
have to walk ten miles every day for nine 
years before your journey would be completed. 


Pressic acid, which in a mild way is used 
to flavour sweets, and is a very common 
medicine, is never sold by chemists except 
diluted with fifty times its own quantity of 
water, The pure acid is such a deadly 
poizon, that supposing a small bottle of it 
were broken in the centre of a crowded 
theatre, only those nearest the door would 
escapes with their lives. Jnhalation of the 
fumes alone would bs sufficient to cause 
instan’ death. 





young Baronet, gloomily. ‘“ Iam sometime: 
inclined,” he added, speaking more to himsel! 
than the usurer, “ to go home to Hawk's Nest 
and settle down into a humdrum life. I am 
almost weary of this sort of existence! ” 

“It would be the best thing in the world 
you could do!” declared the usurer deliber- 
ately. “If you would go home and economize, 
you might in time retrieve your mistakes, and 
put your property where it was two years 820 
—though, of course, that is nothing to me! 

‘‘ T guppose not!” and Sir Hagh’s tone was 
slightly ironical. “Bat I can’s go without 
the money, Jacob Jasper. I can’t leave all 
my debts behind me, you know. Granting 
that my creditors would let me leave town, 
my name would be bandied about in & way 
that I could never endure. Of course, you 
were not serious in refusing me the loan. 
Think how much money I have paid you for 
interest——"’ 

“ And think of what you owe me at pre: 
sent. Think how you are running through 
your property, and how soon you 

ar!” 

Sir Hugh started, an angry flash kindled on 
his fair cheeks, and he was about tomes 
haughty response, when his face eutier y 
paled, and he covered his face with his hands. 

The usurer’s words had strack home! 4 

He had never thought of his folly 97 
extravagance as he had done that day, — 
alternating between hopes and fears as t0 é 
reeult of his proposed interview with = 
usorer. In his extremity he had applied Z 
his gay friends for a loan of the money 7 
required, and, to his astonishment, not on¢ 
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them had granted hia request, not one of them 
had listened to the story of his embarrasa- 
ments, into which they had helped to plange 
him, not with even friendly sympathy. 

There was nothing more to be gained from 
him, and so they had left him to his fate. 

There wat, therefore, under his mask of 
carelessness, during his interview with the 
usarer, & disgaes of the world, a reckless 
hatred of mankind, anda f g of hopeless- 
ness that was akin to despair. 

“Well,” he said, at last, lifting his head, 
“you won't lose anything by me, Jasper— 
you've taken care of that. Ag to this loan, it 
will be safe enough. There are my expecta- 
tions, you know——" 

“From whom, Sir Hagh? "’ quietly inquired 
the money-lender. 

“Why, from my great-auai, Miss Chellis, 
She is eighty years old, and can’t last much 
ionger,” and the young Baronet’s cheek’s 
dashed with sudden shame at his own words 
and thought. “She is immensely rich, you 
know,” he added, more hurriedly. ‘Her 
godmother left her a splendid fortune, and 
i}'s sure $0 come to me!” 

“ Not quite so sure, Sir Hagh,”’ replied the 
asarez. ‘‘The trath is,” and he changed his 
position in order to obtain a betser view of hia 
visitor's face, ‘‘I asked for a little delay last 
week about this loan ia order éo find out your 
standing with Miss Chellis. I sent a man 
dewn to Hawk's Nesi-——" 

“You did! Well?” 

“He made a few inquiries in a quiet way, 
and discovered that Mise Chellis had heard of 
your goings on in London, and was very angry 
about them, and about your not having been 
te see her for a year. She has declared her 
intention to leave all she has to found a mis- 
sion, or some such thing, and, a3 near as my 
man could find out, her new will is made, 
—" you only enongh to bay a mourning 
ring i) 

‘The young Baronet's blue eyes shone with a 
wild light, and his pale face deepened in its 
expression of recklesaness. He strove to con- 
oeal the woand he had received, bat his sudden 
trembling betrayed him. 

Pty it “a am — i <* said, 
after & pause, trying to laugh, bat faili 
lamentably. ‘Wall, t am not the first we 
has been ruined, or who has learned the fact 
in this room of yours, Rained!” 

The money-lender was too mach accustomed 
to witness the despair of his visitors to par- 
ticularly heed that of Sir Hagh, so, in a basi- 
ness tone, he said,— 

“ There’s one way to get ous of your trouble, 
Bir Hagh, and only one that I can see, You 
oaght to marry a rich wife.” 

“Rich wives Wy A require rich 
husbands,” returned Sir Hagh, with a wild 
laugh. ‘*8o you utterly decline the loan, 
Jasper 2”, 

“ Usterly,” wag the fiem reply. “I oan't 
lead you & shilling more, and you won't find 
& broker in the city who will acsept any 
Sevarity you may offer. Oar business is con- 
oladed, I suppose? "’ 

Accepting the hint, the young Baronet 
4toge and endeavoured to assume a nonchalant 
ait, although his step was almost tottering, as 
he moved towards the door. 

He made some slight remark, scarcely con- 
cious of what he said, bade the money-lender 
good evening, and passed out through the 
ofise, shrinking with paiafal sensitiveness 
trom the glance of the bookkeeper. 

He did not breathe freely until he had 
gained the street, 

And then he paused by the window to 
recover his calmness and comprehend his 
sitaation, _His wild gazs fell upon the pile of 
Wealth behind ita secure iron grating, and he 
thought feverishly of how mach good that 


money would do him, and how mach he had 

—— in things that were worse than 
“Oa, it ¥ could only livei ” 

by muna only live it all over again ! 


‘'N2 money, ao friends, no 
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hope! I am indeed bankrupt. Rained— 
“=—" — 


He paused as his now wandering gaze fell 
upon & delicate, womanly figure standing 
near him, He saw that the faca was veiled, 
and that it was turned towards the display in 
the window, but he was also aware that, unless 
she were deaf, she must have heard his words, 

Without bestowing another glance upon her 
he turned and strode down the street. 

He had proceeded but a short distance, when 
he became conscious that the woman was 
following him, that at one moment she was 
at hia side, scanning his face from bshind her 
thick veil, and at the next she had fallen be- 
hind him, as though overcome with timidity. 

Annoyed at the incident, Sir Hugh stopped 
abraptly in a } and retired paré of the 
street, upon side least traversed, and 
tarned upon his follower, exclaiming,— 

‘'Do you wish to speak to me, madam ? ” 

The veiled figure seemed to shrink within 
itself at this demand, but, after a brief hesita- 
> a timid, hurried, bat musical voice 
8 — 

‘*I—I beg your pardon, sir, but are you 
married?” 

Sir Haugh stared at the woman on hearing 
this singular question, bus he was too 
thoroughly depressed to long indulge in his 
feeling of surprise. 

“No, [am not married, thank heaven!” 
he exclaimed, with his usual recklessness. 

‘Are you engaged to be married?" per- 
sisted the questioner, her voice flattering with 
increasing timidity. 

Making up his mind thai his singular ac- 
quaintance had received an injury at some 
— her intellectual faculties, Sir Hugh 
replied,— 

“No, madam, I am not even engaged to be 
married.” 

‘* You will think my conduct very strange,” 
said the flattering voice, “and I am afraid 
it is really so. You have a good face, a kind 
face, and you are evidently a gentleman. Yes, 
I will trast you,” and the voice grew stronger 
and more determined. ‘I heard what you, 
said to yourself at the window yonder, and I 
conclude you are in need of money.” 

‘t In great need of money, madam,” returned 
the young Baronet, determined to humour the 
supposed lunatic, simply because her s r 
behaviour and words diverted his mind from 
himself. “Ihave ran through ‘a fiae pro- 
perty,’ as a particular friend of mine has jaat 
informed me, and I am about to devote a little 
time to the consideration of the best means of 
ridding myself of an existence which ——” 

‘‘Ig it so bad as that?” asked the veiled 
lady, & thrill of hope and joy running through 
= oe ‘Why do you not marry a rich 
wife?” 

* Because, madam, rich wives are not to be 
had for the wishing; besides, a lady might 
very naturally object to marry a poor man 
and then to pay off his debts.” 

** Yes—bat if s rich lady would do so?” 

*‘[ would marry her at once,’’ declared Sir 
Hugh, in a tone of exaggerated politeness, 

“T have @ proposition to make to you,” said 
the lady, with gathering agitation. “ Bat first 
—your name?” 

** Sir Hagh Chellis t+” ° 

The veiled lady started on hearing the name, 
and said, hurriedly,— 

‘* My proposition is this: Circamstances 
demand that I should be married before three 
more days elapse. I have no suitors, and I 
am obliged to select a husband for myself, un- 
maidenly as such @ course may seem. I am 
wealthy, and would bestow upon you at the 
altar ten thousand pounds, with forty thoa- 
sand pounds additional three days hence. 
Will you marry me?” 

To say that Sir Hagh was astonished at 
this proposition would be to understate his 
emotion. He was amazed—all the more so 
beoause there was a calmnega and collected- 
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‘' Oar marriage would be a marriage but ic 
name,’ continued the lady, anxiously. ‘‘ We 
should separate at the altar, and never look 
upon each other’g faces again. I should make 
that my first st tion. Do you consent?” 

“Really, this is such an unprecedented 
affair!" said the bewildered young Birones. 
‘I know nothing about you, madam: and, 
pardon me, the ladies of our name have 
always been——’’ 

* Ladies of position you would say!” re- 
marked the veiled lady as he found himzeelt 
unable to finish the sentence. ‘' I don't doubd: 
it, but I am not less so than they.” 

She spoke with such-a proud accent a3 car- 
ried conviction into the soal of Sir Hagh, 

‘I suppose then,” he said, awkwardly, 
‘you are very ugly?” 

“ You shall see for yourself!'’ was her re- 
sponses. 

They were standing not far distant from a 
gas-lamp, and she saddenly flang back her veil 
and revealed her fac: to him. 

Sir Hagh uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

For she was marvellously beautital, with 
eyes of midnight blackness, black hair, a 
marble-like complexion, a delicate aqailine 
nose, and with a lovely tender moath. 

There was nothing bat purity and goodness, 
except melancholy, expressed in that charm. 
ing face, and, looking at her, even the experi- 
enced young man felt that he could have sworn 
to her innocence and worthiness to become 
his bride. : 

She drew down her veil before he had time 
Ea even one featare in hia mind, and 
said,— 

‘* Think, Sir Hagh; you should have fitty 
thousand pounds—ten thousand before our 
marriage. We should never meet again on 
earth, and I would even consent never to bear 
your name, All that Il ask, therefore, woald 
be that you shoald meet me so-morrow morn- 
ing at 8s, Mary's Cuaroh, near here, going 
there alone, with a special license, when we 
could be married, and go cur separate waya 
Do you consent ?” 

Sir Hagh hesitated bai a moment. Taia 
unprecedented offer seemed to him a direct 
interposition from heaven in his favour, and 
he accepted it as such. He informed the 
veiled lady that he consented to her terms, 
swore to observe them faithfully, and declared 
that he should not fail tokeep she appointment, 
He had scarcely finished when the unknown 
disappeared in the deepening gloom, and he 
continued his route homeward, his sensesin & 
whirl, and only half conscious that he was 
engaged to marry ina few hours a woman he 
had never seen before, whose name he did nos 
know, and whose being was wrapped in im- 
penetrable mystery. 





OHAPTER III, 


Married in league, coupled and link’d together, 
With all religious strength of sacred vows. 


King John. 


Neas the hears of the busy city, standing ia 
& retired and narrow sirect, was the little 
oharch indicated by the mysterious lady who 
had offered so strangely to become the wife of 
Sir Hugh Chellis, It was overshadowed by 
tall buildings on every side, and was bat an 
humble-looking little edifice, though the time 
had been when the rustling of silk had been 
heard in its aisles; prosperous tradesmen 
with their portly wives and large families had 
filled the great high-backed pews, and the 
lofty old-fashioned double pulpit had been 
ocoupied by a popular young clergyman. A 
deaf old curate officiated there now, and his 
congregation consisted of the supsrannaated 
——— and a few old people who had 
worshipped between ita gray walls in their 
youth, and who would not give ap the tim:- 
honoured practice now. 





ness of manner about the veiled lady that put 
to flight his hastily conceived idea that she 
waa ingsn3, 


Upon the morning subsequent to the soanes 
detailed in tha preseding chapter the door of 
the church 3:00d slightly sjir, and thers was 
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a faint sound from within of sweeping and 
dusting. The old pew-opener, with a look of 
plessed interest on her grim face, moved about 
polishing the chancel railing, brashing the 
worn Carpst, and endeavouring to pnt a better 
face cpon everything. At length all was 
finished to her liking, the duster and brushes 
concealed in a seldom. used pew, and she seated 
hereclf upon the pulpit steps, and locked 
expectantly towarda the door. 

‘Tia a long, long time since there’s been a 
wedding here,” she muttered. ‘‘ I never was 60 
took aback in my lite as when that handsome 
voung gentleman came to me this morning 
and told me to open the church and he secret 
ac Ceath aboutit. He gave me a guinea too 
to keep the gseoret, because he didn’t want any 
atzacgsrs in here, Well, things do happen 
curious sometimes,” 

I: was already past nine; the curate now 
mace his appearance, and expressed his sur- 
price that the young couple, whom he had 
been summoned to unite at that hour, had not 
arrived; he then passed into the vestry, 
fullowsd by hia clezk—a man much cider 
than bimeelf, 

Ie waa nearly ten when Sir Hugh Chellis 
stole into the dim aisle, his attire a sort of 
compromise between the ordinary street dress 
and bridal garments, He wore a black 
frock coat, but = white waistcoat and gloves. 
The latter’ he drew on after entering the edi- 
fice. 

Ha locked relieved to find thst hia bride 
wae not awsiting him, and said something to 
she old woman to the effect that he had had 
some diffienlty and delay in procuring a 
special license, bat that everything was now 
in readiness so far as he was concerned. 

His face was pale, and the usually reckless 
expression of hia features occasionally gave 
place to a look of extreme seriousness and 
gravity. He had begun to think of the strange 
adventnre he bad entered upon, but he had 
desided to pursue it to the end. 

Hie affairs within the last twelve hours had 
assomed an aspect of desperation. 

fie had returned to his chambers ina kind 
of msza on the preceding evening, but had 
been sroused from it on discovering a pile of 
bills which awaited bim. He glanced them 
over wearily, noted the threatening tone of his 
oreditors, and congratulated himself upon the 
mysterious good fortune awaiting him on the 
morroy, 

Acd then it snddenly oceurred to him that 
ke would probably fail in procuring a special 
tivengs unless he were able to give the name of 
bis intended bride. 

For an hour or two he pondered over this 
Gifemms, but the same idea bad evidently 
cooarred to the heroine of his adventure, for 
the postman, on his Iass round, brought him 
two letters, one of which bore the city mark, 
and was from the mysterious lady. 

Bie Hogh examined the missive ouriously 
hefors opening it. The post-mark showed 
that it had been posted at the station nearest 
to the place where they had mei. 

‘' To must be from her!" was his unspoker. 
thought, “She stepped into a stationer’s on 
her way home. The appearance of the letter, 
sheugh, affords no olue to her identity !"’ 


He opened the envelope and hastened to | 
Ib was brief, written | 


read the enclosed note, 
in & clear, delicate hand, evidently disguised, 
and ran as follows,— 


“ Bra Hocs,— 
_ “I forgot that my name might be neces- 
Bary in procuring the license. I am,” 
‘“* Apan Hore!” 


“Ts she indeed?” Sir Hough remarked, 
irovivally, the name being utterly strange to 
hisears. “Iam happy to know it, however. 
She sight have had ® worse name. Now let 
me 86 who is my other correspondent,” 

Tae second letter was dated at Hawk's 
Nes’, and bore the signature of Dorothy 
Ohel!ia, hie great-aunt, After the commusi- 
cation made to bia by the usnrer, Sir Hogh 








was not surprised,at the contents of the 
epistle. First his kinswoman re ed him 
for being a thrift and a disgrace to his 
ancient and honourable name, and then 
informed him that he need no longer consider 
himself her heir, as she had made another 
will, leaving her fortune to found a new 
African mission, 

This letter worked up the mind of the young 
man to a wilder recklessness than he had ever 
before evinced. This supported him through- 
out the preparations necessary for hia in- 
tended marriage on the following morning, 
and did not once desert him until he had 
entered the little church. There the dim 
ligbs or the sepulchral air partly sobered him, 
bat he had no wish to retreat from his com- 
pact with the unknown. 

His old life, full of false friendships, debts, 
and stinted resources, could not tempt him to 
break his faith with her. He said to himeelf, 
let her be who and what she would, she offered 
him a fortune which he would be foolish not 
to accept. 

He turned from the old pew-opener and 
walked up and down the narrow aisles, 
between the rows of high-backed pews, 
appsrently engsged in examining the quaint 
windows with their tiny panes of stained 
glase, and pausing now and then before a 
memoriai window which was the pride and 
delight of the old woman’s heart. 

Bat he was not thinking of the ari of glass- 
staining, nor admiring the memorisl window. 
He was trying to evade a thought that would 
intrude iteelf ppon his mind—a donbs of the 
lady who sought to become his bride. 

Perhaps she had done some wrong s2dsought 
to hide her identity under his name. Bat 
no, that could not be, ag she had cffsred never 
to call herself by the name his mother had 
borne. Perbaps she was # orimina!, an ad.- 
venturess—bat no, her face was too pure and 
innccent to allow of such suspicions, 

Sir Hogh tried to recall her features, but the 
effort.was vain. The light of the street lamp 
had nen 20 speedy kad been in such 
&@n exc and de ng state, the glim 
she bad afforded him of her face had Gene 
brief, that i¢ was no wonder that he retained 
enly ® vague impression that she was very 
dark and very beantifal.’’ 

“I wonder what my gcod Aunt Dorothy 
would gay if she could see her gransiess 
nephew now,” he mused, bitterly, as he strode 
up and down. ‘ She has frequently urged me 
to marry, so Iam _— about to act upon her 
advice, She is terribly prodd,and I wonder 
whether she would be charmed with her niece- 
in-law elect.” 

_ Then his thoughts reverted to hia prospec- 
tive bride. Had she ever seen him before the 
previous evening and fallen in love with him? 
He decided in the negative, not being a vain 
man, and her conduct algo contradicting the 
supposition, 

Suddenly a thought flashed upon his mind 
that dyed his cheek with ccarlet and raised an 
indignant expression in his blue eyes. 

Perhaps—such was his thought—the whole 
affair had been & praotical joke upon him—a 
trick of some of his Jate friends, ‘They might 
be waiting outside to jeer at him upon his 
egress, or they might enter at any moment 
with a host of his fashionable friends, 

He began nervously to strip off his white 
gloves, and was about to button his coat over 
his spotlets waistcoat, when the church decor 
hurriedly opened and shut, and two women 
came down the aisle. 

Both were veiled, yet it was easy to fee that 
one was mistress and the other cervant, 

The mistress was in advance, but her move- 
ments were marked by a delicacy and timidity 
that sppesled favourably to the expectant 
bridegroom. She wore a white bonnet, with 
& thick white veil that concealed her features 
as effectually as a mask could have done. She 
was wrapped in a long dark circular cloak that 
covered her form from throat to feet, 

The cervant was plainly dressed, and 





osrried, half hidden by her shawl, a smal 
square box or casket. 

Somewhat reassured by the appearance of 
the lady and the casket, Sir Hugh drew on his 
gloves again, and advanced from the eloom, 
jast ad the lady uttered a low ory of dismay 
at not seeing him. 

“ Good-morning, madam,” esid the young 
Baronet, bowing profoundly 

“ Good-morning, Sir Hugh,” was the re. 
sponse, in the same fluttering voice that had 
arrested him on the previous evening. “ Haye 
you the license ? Is everything teady ?” 

‘* Yes, madam,” and Sir Hugh exhibited th, 
special license. ‘* The olergyman and his 
clerk are waiting in the vestry.” 

** Don't let her call them just’yét,” retarned 
the mysterious lady as the pew-opensr sroze 
from her seat on the pulpit stairs. “1 have 
something first to say t0 you.” 

Sir Hough gave the necessary diredtions tothe 
old womar, who: resésted herself. The maid 
then withdrew to the memorial window at the 
farther end of the churoh, quite ont of the 
reach of observation, and thither her mistrese 
and Sir Hugh followed her. 

‘he maid deposited the easket she carried 
upon a bench, and stepped imto'ths background, 
where she kepta vigilant watch apon tke door, 
The mistress turned towards the young 
Baronet and said,— 

“I need not ask if you have r ted your 
hasty prominse of last evening; Sir Hagh. Your 
presence here, your dress, the license you 
showed me, everything shows that you have 
decided to keep your word with'me, I do not 
feel that I am wronging you im this marriage, 
for the money you gain with me will pay of 
your debts and give you a handsome start in 
life. Bat I want to hear from your lips now 
that you will never think reproachfatly of me 
in time to come for thus binding you in mar- 
riage to one whom you wiil never eee again. 
You may love someone——” 

‘‘No, madam,” interrupied; the young 
Baronet. ‘I have never loved and have rc 
expeotation of ever loving. The knowledge 
that I am not free will be @ perpetual security 
against any such catastrophe,” 

*t And you will promise me,” said the lady, 
“that you will never seek to claim me—ths! 
should you ever meet me anywhere you will 
not 7 speak to me unless I first address 
you ” i 

“] promise,” declared Sir Hugh, emphati- 





cally, 

The veiled lady was thoughiful a moment, 
and then said, hesitatingly,— 

With regard to the money, Sir Hogh, I 
shall keep my promise to the-letter. Thres 
days hence you shall have the remaining forty 
thousand pounds. Bat shia morning I—I 
haven't the whoie ten thousand-—”’ 

Sir Hogh’s face expreszed the thought that 
after all she was an adventuress. He wad 
about to tell her so, and to anathemajize bim- 
relf for having been foolish enough to believe 
her, when she Grew a key from her watch- 
chain and inserted it in the look of the casket. 

“IT bave a part of the sum,” ehe «aid, 
quietly, having read hia face, ‘and can give 
security for the rest, But the morning wat 
wearing away, and I was afraid I should be 
late here, and that you would be gone.” 

She lifted the lid of the casket, and Bit 
Hugh beheld a thin pile of bank-notes, She 
handed it to him and he ran them over, e¢eiD 
that they were really genuine, and comprise 
& small fortune. a 

“You have five thousand pounds in your 
hands, Sir Hugh,” said the mysterious iady, 
“and here is security for the remaining ball 
of the promised sum!” 

She withdrew a tray from the oasket acd 
revealed an inner tray, upon which reposed & 
ses of jewels of rare beauty and value. Is 
at & necklace, bracelets, brooch, pet- 
dants for the eare, and a spray for the hair. 


The jewels were of the finest brilliants, 98 

clear ae crystal, and all of good size, some of 

them baing princely gems. , 
Bir Hagh wae a judge of fino gems, and bie 
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eyes involantarily sparkled at the sight of 

nese, : J 
. These are worth more than five thousand 

unds, madam," he said. 

“You are right, Sir Hugh,” she answered. 
“They are mine, and I beg you to accept 
them as security for the payment of what I 
promiged to-day. I will redeem them in three 
da’ 8.” 

The young Baronet bowed assent, and took 
the necklace in bis hands. It was well but 
plainly set, but there was no mark about it 
that could serve as & clue to the identity of its 
owner, of whom he only knew the name, 

“ ] accede to your wishes, madam,” he raid, 
putting the flashing riviére back upon its rose- 
coloured hed. ‘*I am now ready for the cere- 
mony, if you are, _Itis eleven o'clock, and we 
may be interrapted-——” 

The lady started nervously, glanced at the 
door, and then hurriedly locked the casket, 
giving Bir Hogh the key. 

He put it in his pocket with the bank-notes. 

The maid had, at the glance of her miz- 
iress, turned the key in the look of the church 
dcor, and she now came forward and divested 
the lady of her disguising cloak. 

The unknown was thus revealed in com- 
plete bridal attire. She had a slender, queenly 
figure, which was now half shrouded by her 
jong, Clinging veil, which had not yes been 
lifted from her face. Her robo was of heav 
white silk and fell in thick folds from her deli- 
cate waist, sweeping behind her in a train. 

“Had you not better put aside your veil, 
madam ?” inquired the expectant bridegroom, 
somewhat awkwardly, fall of impatience to 
behold her face. __ 

“It is better not,’ she answered, ‘' We are 
not to meeé again, you know.” 

Sir Hugh acquiesced in her decision, and 
gave her higarm. She laid her hand lightly 
upon it and they advanced towards the chan. 
cel, where they were awaited by the ourata, in 
fall canonicals, and hia clerk. 

The maid followed them bearing the casket, 
which stili contained the jewels. 

The pew-operer stationed herself near the 
follower of the mysterious lady, eager to get a 
glimpee of the veiled face of the bride, and 
full of intense excitement about the strange 
marriage. 

_The curate commenced the marriage ser- 
vice, speaking in low, uneven tones, which 
were, however, very distinct, and the bride 
end bridegroom listened, both of them with 
excitement and agitation. 

_ The old clerk tcok upon himself the cffice of 
giving away the bride. 

As the curate demanded of Sir Hugh if he 
tock ‘this woman for richer, for poorer, for 
better, for worse,” &o., the young Baronet’s 
wildness and reoklessnees left him, and he 
became suddenly and thoroughly sobered. 

_ Lo whom was he selling himself ? he asked, 
in hia heart. Who and what. was this 
mysterious being whom he was falsely pro- 
mising fo love and to cherish till death did 
them part ? 

But retreat was now impossible. 

is was a strange bridal and a atrange scene. 
The dim and deserted old church, with its 
imé.atained walle, ita quaint, emall windows. 
; old-fashioned pulpit and pews, seemed 
transplanted from @ former century ; and the 
young kneeling couple, the face of the one pale 
ond troubled, that of the other veiled com. 
Petiy, presented a pictures rof often 
paralleled, 

Tt was over at last. 

The mysterious unknown, whoever! and 
whatever ehe had been, was now Lady Ohellis 
by every Inw—human or divine, She wore 
opon her finger the bridal ring, placed there 
by Sir Hugh, her husband only in name, her 
husband whom she -had stipulated she was 
Lever to gee again. 

As they arose from their knees the maid 
roshed forward, clasped her mistrese’s hand, 
and whiapered,— 


“I congratulate you, my lady—+” 


“Hest }" returned her mistress, with 9 | 





warning glance at the anxious face of the 
bridegroom. ‘I know what you would say, 
Ellen, but it must not be aaid here!” 

_ The clerk reminded Lady Chellis at this 
juncture that the register was to be signed, 
and ehe took her bridegroom’s arm, and 
followed his gaidance, 

The names were written, those of the wit- 
nesses subscribed, and the register was put 
away under lock and key, But before it had 
disappeared Sir Hugh had careleesly glanced 
over the page and learned that the maid, one 
of the witnesses—the other being the pew- 
opener—was named Ellen Thomas. 

Those two names—Adah Holte snd Ellen 
Thomas—were all ke knew of his bride and 
her confidential attendant. 

The curate received a handsome fee from 
the bridegroom, as did the clerk, and they then 
retired to the vestry, 

Lady Chellis took from her maid the 
casket, and placed it in the hands of Sir 
Hagh. 

“In three days, she said, you shall hear 
from me again, I believe we have nothing 
more to say to each other?" 

‘* Nothing, unless you deem it proper to teil 
me something about yourself,” ssid Sir Hugh. 
‘Remember that you are now my wile, and I 
don’é even know who you are!” 

“I¢ is best so,” she returned, her voice 
having an undertone of sadness. ‘*Do you 
think, Six Hagh, that I would reves! to you 
my identity, after the cironmstances of our 
marriage ? No—vever. Forget me, or at least 
do not think harshly of me!” 

She turned, a3 if to depart, but her maid 
whispered, shrilly,— 

** My lady—the certificate——” 

“Trae! I bad nearly forgotterr! ” exclaimed 
the bride. “ Sir Haghb, I must have proofs of 
our marrisge—a certificate signed by the 
curate and the witnesses ]"’ 

“You ehall have it,” was the reply, and Sir 
Hugh made his way fo the vestry. 

Daring his absence the maid cloaked ber 
mistrees, partially concealed the long white 
veil, and effectually disgviced her. 

‘* How well it’s passed off, my lady!" she 
exclaimed, with undisgnised joy, ‘I never 
dreamed that we ehonld have eas’: splendid 
success! You have got a handsome husband, 
my lady. I was afraid last night when you 
went out thas you would only succeed in get- 
ting rome old or ugly, or low-born man for a 
husband. You know you ssid you wonld get 
one, let him be what he might. But this Sir 
Hugh is handsome and young. Money will 
do anything, won't it ?"’ 

‘* Yes, money will do anything !” said the 
bride, wearily. ‘It has bonght the name of 
Lady Chellis forme, I pray Sir Hogh may 
never repent the marriage, nor curse me!” 

“It won'h matter,” remarked the rasid, 
naively, ‘ Your ladyship won’s know is if he 
does. Ah! They sre beckoning me to come 
and sign |” 

Bhe obeyed the summons, the pew-opener 
accompanying her and the bride followed them 
to the vestry. 

The certificate of marriage was soon filled 
out in due form, signed, and paseed into 
the keeping of the veiled lady, who con- 
cealed it under her cloak. 

The little party then separated, the bride, 
bridegroom, and veiled attendant making their 
way to the door. 

On reaching it they paused. 

‘We separate here, Sie Hugh,” eaid Lady 
Chellis. ‘“‘ We ehall never mect again, but I 
shall always feel an interest in your welfare. 
As you have not forbidden me to dozo, I may 
some time asstime your nams, should such a 
step be advantageous to me, but rest assured 
I shall never do aught to sully it. Andnow— 
farewell!” 

She extended her small gloved hand, and 
Sir Hugh preesed it in his own. 

“Farewell, madam!" he said, “I am 
much obliged to yon, for your kind interestin 
my future, Whoever you are I wish you well, 
Agsin, farewell!” 





He released her hand, opened the door, and 
escorted her into the street. 

The cab in which she had arrived was in 
Waiting. She entered it, ber maid followed, 
and the vehicle drove away, the mysterions 
bride bowing a last adieu. 

Sir Hough had intended to listen to the 
address given by the veiled lady, but, 23 she 
gave none, he signalled a passing cab, sprang 
in, and directed the driver to follow that 
which contained the lady, and which waa now 
disappearing behind the nearest corner. 

The promiae of a handsome reward stimt- 
lated the driver to exert every effort, and tha 
usmoss spsed was exacted of his horse. 

They traversed streets after strcet, tho 
driver keeping the ‘other cab in sight most of 
the time, and Sir Hugh, with his casket on 
his knees, now and then looked from the win- 
dow to assure himself that the track bad no 
been lost. 

It was lost at last, however. In one of the 
busiest streess, where the vebioles were obliged 
to move more slowly by reason of their erent 
bumber, the driver enddenly informed Sir 
Hagh that the cab he followed waa quite 
empty, and that the Iady must bave been ech 
down at some corner befors the pursners had 
gained it, 

‘“* By this time, sir,” be added, ‘' the lady's 
took another osb, I make no donbi——” 

* Very well!” interrupted Sir Hugh, im. 
patient and disappointed, “take me home 
then!” 

He gave the address, and was driven home. 
He gave himeelf a little time to maose npon 
the strange events of the morning—eventa 
that were destined to alter the whole curren 
of hia Jife—he then changed his attire, and set 
out to discharge soms of his debts with a por- 
tion of the money he had obtained in exchange 
for hia liberty. 


OHAPTER IV. 


T’ll have my bond; speak not against my bond ; 
I have sworn an oath that I will bave my bond ; 
Thon calle’st me dog before thou badst a cause ; 
But since I am a dog, beware my fangs. 
Merchant of Venice, 


As that startling knock resounded through: 
ous the mansion of Edenconrt, Sir Allyn 
Dare sprang to hia fest, quivering and reeling, 
took a rapid step forward, and then, with a 
wail of agony and despair, he fell heavily 
backwards upon the Jounge. 

Ilde sprang to hia side, raising his head in 
her handa, and saw that he had fainted. 

An appalled took gathered on her yonng 
face as she seized a carafe of water from & 
table, and commenced bathing the pallid 
features of her parent. 

That startling knock, which had marked 
the culminating point of the long daya and 
weeks of mental angnish endnred by tha 
Baronet—that menacing knook was repeated | 

lide knew that the servants of the houee- 
hold bad all retired, Sir Allyn having dis- 
missed them earlier in the evening than wad 
hia custom. Sbe knew also that the onter 
door was unfastened, her father having per- 
gonally onlooked it, and withdrawn the bolts, 
after dismissing his servants. 

She accordingly realized thas the visitor 
could enter wishout invitation, if he were #0 
disposed, or if, a3 everything led her to think, 
he was expeoted, and had an appointment at 
that hour, however strange the fact, with the 
Beronet. 

An instans later, a3 Ilde had almost ex- 
pected, she heard the outer door open and 
close, aud the quiet but assured footsteps of 
the visitor resounded in the hall, advancing 
towards the apartment in which she was with 
her father. 

Fall of painfol interest and apprehensiov, 
wondering at sll the events of the night, 
trembling with the flood of emotions they had 
awakened in her soul, sbe suddenly sprang to 
her feet, threw open the ccor of the room, and 
drew herself np in frons of the anoonaciens 
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Bar uet, with the air of a lioness turning upon 
ita pursuers, 

The next instant the visitor advanced from 
the hall into the apartment, 

He was & man of perhaps forty years, 
although he looked mach younger. His 
appearance lacked the gentleness and refine- 
ment that distinguished Sir Allyn Dare, and 
seeing the two together a keen observer must 
have concluded that the bond uniting them 
involved no common mystery. 

He was not tall, but hie figure made up in 
breadth what is lacked in length, He had a 
large, florid face, close-shaven, shaded by 
black hair, His countenance was singularly 
impressive and impenetrable. He had a cat- 
like softness of manner, evidently habitual to 
bim; buat under that softness it could be seen 
was hidden the fierconess, the pitilesaness, 
and the oruelty of the untamed tiger of the 
jungle, 

He glided into the room with noiseless 
movements, and advanced towards the couch 
whereon Sir Allyn was lying. 

As his eyes rested upon the unconscious 
Barone? @ balefal light flashed from them, 
The next instant they rested upon the maiden, 
wandered siowly over her lovely face, and then 
ke bowed and said,— 

*' Ab | Bir Aliyn’s daughter,” 

As she encountered the glance of his cold, 
Gull eyes Ilde felt a thrill of fear and repalsion 
cresp over her, and, shrinking closer éo her 
father’s side, resolved to protect him from one 
whom her instinct assured her to be a deadly 
ani dangerous enemy both to Sir Allyn and 
herself, 

“You have an engagement with my 
father?'’ she demanded, haughtily, her 
whole soul rieing up against the intruder. 

** Yes, I suppose I am expected. Hark!” 

He lifted his forefinger impressively, as the 
clock struck the hour of midnight. The sound 
was echoed by the great house-clock that stood 
in the court, and they had barely ctased wheu 
the chimes of the distant village clock floated 
up from the valley. 

A strange smile, as he listened to these 
sounds, flivted over the face of the intruder, 
bat it quickly vanished, leaving hia face as 
impassive and impenetrable as bafore. 

** Twelve o’clook, Miss Dare,” he said, in 
his sofs, oily tones, that strack a chill to the 
maiden's heart. ‘I arrived before twelve, you 
will be kind enough to remember,”’ 

lide inclined her head coldly, and bent over 
her father, bathing his face again. 

“ As you see," she said, “' he is unconscious, 
He fainted on hearing your knock." 

‘Ts does not matter, so far as our appoint- 
ment is concerned,” returned the intruder, 
With a disagreeable smile, ' I can wait.” 

He foided his arme across his broad breast, 
aud looked qaietly down upon the white rigid 
face of Sir Allyn, oocasionally diverting hia 
g9ze towards the pale, anxious girl, who now 
and then looked up from her task of restoring 
her father and returned his glance with one 
of anconecious defiance, 

The fat, puffy figare of the intruder, with 
ita atill movements, his oily manner, and ex- 
pression of hia dull eyes, and his cat-like eoft- 
ness of demeanour, added to his arrival at that 
late hour, the strange conduct of her father 
throaghont the evening and at the moment of 
tae Knocking—all conspired to inves’ this 
niysierious personage in the mind of the young 
gicl wish all the attributes of wickedness and 

terror. 

As she bent over Sir Allyn, chafing his 
bands and bathing his face, she remembered 
bow he had desired her so recently to drink 
the poisoned wine, and the conviction flashed 
tpon her mind that her destiny was in some 
way interwoven with that of the strange 
visitor, and tha’ her father's anguish had been 
more for her than himeelf, 

That there was some terrible cecrat iu the 
life of the Baronet she had long believed, and 
that that secret was in some way connected 
with this midnighs intruder was evidenced bj 





the agitation which had culminated in Sir 
Allyn’s swoon. 

While her hands flitted over the face of her 
father she thought of all these things, and re- 
solved that she would be the defender and pro- 
tector of her dear and noble parent, whose 
— faults were his timidity and weakness of 
will, 

‘‘ Whatever it is that threatens us,” she 
thought, endeavouring to shake of the spell of 
terror wrought upon her by the strange visitor, 
“TI must protect my father and myeelf. Poor 
papa is too ill in body and mind to battle with 
trouble or disgrace. It is I who muss grotect 
him, as I have done these past ten years.” 

Her eyes lighted up with tender and self- 
sacrificing deyotion—such devotion and self- 
sacrifice as have actuated those noble he- 
roines of all ages, whoze names shine in 
history. 

Baé Ilde did not dream that she possessed 
a heroine's soul, She only knew that trouble 
and perhaps disgrace threatened her gentle, 
loving father, and her resolate and generous 
young soul arose instinotively to take the 
burden on herself and thus spare him, 

While she was thus thinking and resolving 
the intruder, regarded her with quiet interest, 
Her low, haughty tones, with their undercar- 
rent of defiance, when speaking to him, had 
excited his attention, and he now surveyed 
the author of them as if she had been a 
natural curiosity. Evidently he was unused 
to contradiction or defiance. But, as he noted 
her brown hair, with its reddish tint tarned 
to gold in the lamp-light, and rippling over 
her shoulders, her magnetic eyes s0 expressive 
of a glorious and noble soul, her pure features 
with their sweet yet spirited expression, the 
grace of her slender girlish figure, and her pro- 
teoting care of the Baronet, his cold eyes sud- 
denly assumed a strange glow of satisfaction 
not unmingled with delight. 

Ilde noticed this singular expression and 
wondered at it, 

“If you have business, sir, with my 
father,” she said, with a quietness she did not 
feel at heart, ‘‘ you can teil it tome. He is 
not well, and will be unable to talk with you 
to-night,” 

‘* I can wait until to morrow then!" 

‘* But if I choose that he shall not be dis- 
turbed then ?”’ exclaimed Iide, impetuonsly, 
annoyed at his calm self-assurance. ‘He is 
not well. For years he has been weak and 
depressed, and, if you have come to him with 
ill news, he must not hear you. Say what you 
have to say tome. I am my father's repre- 
sentative and protector!" she added, in a 
resolute tone. 

The intruder smiled strangely. 

“TIT am sorry,” he said, in his soft voice, 
‘*¢hat I cannot communicate my business to 
you, Miss Dare. In truth it is such that I 
oan impart it only to Sir Allyn. Perhaps you 
are aware that my appointment with him to- 
night was made a long time ago—ten years, in 
fact!" 

‘Ten years!” repeated Ilde, with a 
shudder, adding, uaconsciously, ‘‘Ten years! 
Why, it was ten years ago my father changed 
sO strangely.” 

The intruder bowed assent, 

‘* You are, then, connected with that change 
in him—that change which has puzzled all his 
friends, blighted his own life, and cast a 
shadow over that of his daughter ?’’ demanded 
Ilde, her eyes striving in vain to read that im. 
passive face. “You do not answer, bus I 
know you are, On, sir, if you are hia enemy, 
as I begin to fear you are, and have any hold 
upon him, as I imagine you have, I beg you 
to spare him,’’ and her haughty tones melted 
to passionate entreaty. ‘' He never did a base 
thing in his life. He is noble, good, and 
generous. He is as gentle asa saint. Every. 
one who knows him loves him.” 

‘(Indeed !” remarked the stranger, in his 
meliiflaous — 

Is was all he Said, but his manner brought 
a look of wild alarm to ihe msiden's face, 
which quickly gave way to a res:late expres: 


sion. She drew up her slender figure, and her 
splendid eyes dilated and glowed with the fiz, 
of an heroic soul, as she exclaimed,— 

“ Whoever strikes him," and she pointed to 
the couch, ‘' must strike me fireg] Iam bn} 
& young and feeble girl, bat you Will find tha; 
I can defend my father—even with my lite," 
‘IT see,” muttered the visitor. ‘ She has 
all the spirit of the Dares—the spirit §j; 
Allyn lacks,” 

Ot his words the maiden caught only the 
name of the Baronet, and she turned to the 
latter. He still lay in a death-like unoop. 
sciousness, and a sadden fear oame over her 
thas death had indeed stilled her father's 
loviog heart for ever. 

In an instant the resolute, defiant spirit of 
the woman had given place to the terror of 
the anguished daughter. 

With a frightened ory she placed her finger: 
on his wrist and felt his flattering pulse, and 
laid her hand upon hia heart. 

Reaasured by these indications of his con. 
tinued existence, she redoubled her efforts for 
his restoration to consciousness. 

“He is all right,” declared the stranger, 
“ He is already recovering.” 

He stepped back as the Baronet stirred 
slightly, and coolly watched his return to oon. 
sciousness, 

It was some minutes before Sir Allyn 
opened his eyes and remembered under what 
circamatances he had closed them ; but whea 
memory began to exert itself he raised hie 
head from the pillow upon which his daughter 
had Isid it, and said, in a tremuiouw 
whisper,— 

‘** Who was it knocked, Ilde? I was noone 
to * me?" i. oa 

‘Yes, papa,” answer e@ young gitl, 
gently, in a lower whisper than he had em. 
ployed. ‘A gentleman is here and wishes to 
see you. Look, father!" 

Bhe stepped aside, and Sir Allyn’s gaze met 
that of the strange visitor. : 

At sight of him a cry arose to his lips which 
was half stifled in ita utterance. His recen! : 
agitation returned with ten fold force, and his 
form contracted like paper that is held over 4 
soorching blaze. ‘ 

“Dear papa, he cannot harm you,” whit. 
pered Ilde, soothingly, yet herself alarmed ai 
her father’s emotion. ‘‘Look up and ask 
him what he wants. Or, let me send him 
away, father." 


Her words seemed to rouse the Baronet, 
and he straggled for calmness, and forced 
himself to assume an upright posture. 

Meanwhile the intrader watched the father 
and daughter with cat-like closeness, yet wiib- 
out even an appearance of interest. 

Sir Allyn noticed the manner of his guest, 
and so soon as he could speak said,— 

“Go, Ilde. I must alone with my 
visitor,” ‘ 

“ Bat, father!” expostulated the maiden, 
anxiously, “I cannot leave you. You may be 
ill again. You need me.” 

‘No, darling, I am strong enough 107. 
Have no fears. Go, and do not be anxious 
about me!” 

He drew her to him with a sudden impulse, 
and kissed her face with remorsefal tenderness, 
invoking a blessing upon her. 

Ilde hesitated, and looked from her father 
to his guest. The face of the latter was with- 
out expression, seeming a mere mask. That 
of the former had a faint glow kindled in bis 
cheeks, and there was an anxious reeslessne#? 
in his manner. He had spoken with unusual 
decision, and with perceptible eagerness for 
her departure ; and Iide, satisfied shat he had 
entirely recovered from his swoon, and pte: 
vented-naturally by delicacy from urging & te 
quest to be allowed to remain at the seorct 
conferencs, signified her obsdience, and ré 
luotantly went towards her boudoir. a 

At the threshold she paused, and bestows 
a look at once appealing and defiant upon the 
Stranger. 





It was answered by a glance of admiration, 
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and, troubled and dissatisfied, she entered her 
pondoir, and closed the door behind her. 

To retire to her bedchamber at present she 
felt to be impossible, so she replenished her 
fire, and threw herself upon the silken couch 
before it, giving herself up to painful speeula- 
tions concerning the intruder and his business 
as Edencourt, , 

She had hardly quitted her father’s room 
before the Baronet arore to his feet, steadying 
himself by leaning upon the back ofa chair, 
and looked steadily at his unwelcome gues'. . 

The latter met his gaze with a mocking 
smile, and saa 

“ Well, I am here! The promise I made 
you ten years ago to-night has been kept! 
I am come to claim the fulfilment of our 
compact !”” 

Sir Allyn Dare passed his thin hand over 
his forehead, his lip quivered an instant, and 
he replied, — 

‘Yes, Vincent Therwell, you are here! 
But I trust your heart is not so hard and 
pitiless as it was ten years ago |” 

“Just as hard and pitiless!" responded 
Therwell, softly. 

The Baronet shuddered, 

“Only a few minutes more,” he moaned, 
‘and I should have been free! I had begun 
to think you dead. I had begun to hope that , 
you had perished in your iniquities, and 
now—" 

He sank into a chair and leaned his face on 
his bands, 

“You are flattering, decidedly flattering,” 
returned Therwell, taking possession of a 
chair, “Since I have not ished, how- 
ever, I advise you to make the best of the 
matter.’ 


The words and manner of his guest were 
torture to the highly bred and sensitive 
Baronet ; but he struggled to repress his agita- 


tion, and #0 appear unmoved, although his 
heart seemed on fire. 

“You have changed greatly in ten years, 
Bir Allyn Dare,” remarked Therwell, re- 
garding his host as if he had been a picture 
ora statue, ‘‘ When I saw you last, ten years 
ago, you gave promise of becoming portly, and 
your hair was jet black, and your cheeks were 
fall. Now, at forty-five, you are a thin, worn, 
white-haired old man! ” 

“ It is you who have made me so, Vincent 
Therwell!" declared Sir Allyn, in accents of 
bitter reproach, 

Therwell uttered a low, soft laugh, as if he 
had received a compliment, 

“And you have changed in other respects,” 
he said, glancing around the room. ‘ You 
were studious in those days, but you loved 





your horse, and the amusements of the chase. 
What a change now from the once gay Allyn 
Dare! Books, maps, and your telezcope take 
up the most of your time. The deer have ; 
grown wild in your parks, and you haven't a | 
decent hunter in your stablee——’”’ 

“How do you know all that?” demanded | 
the Baronet, quickly, recalling hia lately ex- 
pressed conviction that the eye of his enemy 
was ever upon him, 

‘You have done little in these ten years 
that [ do not know,” returned Therwell, with 
& einister smile, ° 

Sir Allyn again shaddered and his brow con- 
tracted with sudden pain. 

“The truth is,” continued the guest, “ I 
have been kept informed of all your move- 
ments. A diary of your every day’s actions 
has been forwarded to me; and had you at- 
tempted to evade your bond by flight, I should 
ao oe warned in time to frustrate the at- 

Bir Allyn, his face flashing with anger, as 
he saw how completely his daily life had been 
laid bare to the sorutiny of his deadly enemy, 
on again paling as he recollected that but a 
ew hours earlier he had thought of flight, ex. 


claimed, — 
;, | have suspected this before, but could not 
Who, in all my household, 





ted certain ot t. 
18 Dage enough to play the spy upon me?” 
I do not choose to let you know at 
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present!" answered Therwell, ooolly. “I 
may have need of that person’s farther ser- 
vices, and I must not impair the effectiveness 
of the arm I may wich to use,” 

‘‘ A spy, and I do not know who he is!” 
said Sir Allyn, bitterly. “Is may be my 
most trusted dependant. Henceforth I will 
trust no one—no one save my child. She is 
the only one in all the world upon whom I:can 
rely! Batif I only knew the name of your 
minion——" 

“It would do you little good to know it. I 
should not allow the person to be discharged 
until I had no farther need of sueh services.” 

Sir Allyn restrained the wrathful reply that 
arose to his lips, for he well knew that he 
could not resist the will of TherwelJ, and that 
he dared not go counter to his wishes. 

With a sigh, therefore, he schooled himself 
to the patience that had now become part of 
his nature. 

‘Since you know all about me,” he said, 
hastening to leave the distastefal subject, 
‘tell me something about yourself. I have 
not known whether you were living or dead!” 

“ And that delightfal state of uncertainty is 
what I most desired,’’ returned Therwell, bis 
eyes glittering with gratified malice. ‘I cal- 
culated that at one moment you would hope 
that I was dead, and the next your fears would 
be in the ascendant. I assure you I have 
quite enjoyed it. It was so while coming 
here to-night. Knowing how you hate and 
despise me, I determind to arrive at the last 
minute, when you would naturally be indalg- 
ing thoughts of freedom.” 

The Baronet stifled a groan. 

“You asked me where I had been, or some. 
thing to that effect,’ resumed the guest. 
‘* Where shall I begin my narrative? At the 
point when your father’s death relieved me of 
my duties as his secretary, and cast me upon 
my own resources? Let measee, I left Eden- 
court ten years ago, with the capital I had 
saved, and the handsome sum you gave me at 

ting. I went over to Hamburg, and 

came a silk merchant. A few weeks ego I 
sold ont to good advantage and came back to 
England, determined to settle here for the 
remainder of my days!” 

“You bave given up business then?’’ Sir 
Allyn forced himself to say. 

‘Certainly. I am rich enough withont it, 
If Iam not I soon shall be. Besides, I know 
your haughty blood would not brook intimacy 
with a tradesman, and I came home to be a 
gentleman!” 

Sir Allyn Dare’s lip involuntarily curled, 
and he would have expressed the opinion, had 
he dared, that something more than a life of 
ease was needed to transform Vincent Ther- 
well into a thorough-bred and true gentleman. 

Bat the words were not needed. Therwell 
read the curl of the lip, the expression of 
haughty scorn; his face darkened, and a 
heavy scowl disfigured hia forehead. 

‘You haven’t asked me where I live,’ he 
said, in a bland voice at variance with his 
looks. 

‘You said in England, I believe.” 

“Yes, I have purchased the freehold estate 
of Oakshaw, thirty miles from here. So 
when I am not at Edencourt you wiil have 
me for a neighbour, though not a very near 


one. I suppose you know the place well?” 


‘‘I do know it well, or rather I did years 
sgo when I was young,” answered the 
Baronet, hurriedly, as if anxious to keep the 
mind of his guest from the object of his visit. 
**1¢ ig a very old place, withtwo round towers 
that are said to be many centuries old, but 
popular tradition errs on that point. Oak- 
—— has always been owned by gentlemen of 
birth.” 

**And you would intimate that I do not 
belong to that favoured class? In my case 
birth is unnecessary, for my friend Sir Aliyn 
Dare will introduce me to society and vouch 
for my antecedents,” 

Toe Baronet coloured but made no 
response. ne 

(To be continued.) 





LETTY’S LOVE STORY. 


+ wee 
' CHAPTER XXX, 


A MELBOURNE DINNER PARTY. 


Tue leap from London to Melbourne is a 
pretty wide one, and yes in these days ’of 
high pressure, the journey is undertaken with 
less sense of risk than was felt by our grand. 
fathers when they embarked on the rumbling 
old stage coach in the country to pay a vicit 
to the metropolis. Besides, Australia is in 9 
sense only a larger England, and Melbourne 
= many points of similarity with hig, 

ustling British cities, 

In a large house in one of the suburbs three 

entlemen were sitting over their wine, dressed 
in the regulation evening attire, and looking 
mach as guests at a dinner party would look 
in the old country. 

It was a lovely evening, and the open 
windows let in a soft breezs, blowing with a 
keen salt odour from the sea. 

Ontside on the verandah there was a 
quantiéy of tropical plants ia huge pots, and 
tbrough the rifts of the boughs the silvery. 
tipped waters of the bay glittered in the pale 
moonlight. 

The waves made a low murmur as they 
broke over the yellow sands and seethed 
against the sides of the long, narrow pier, 
running out like a black line into the sea. 
Away in the distance the lights of Wiliiams- 
town were just visible, shining yellow in 
contrast to the purer sheen of the moor:'' ght, 


Of these three gentlemen two are known. 


to us, although they look somewhat older 
than when we saw them last; and well they 
may, for life has not shown its sunniest side 
either to Reginald Aldham or Hubert Elles- 
mere of late. 

It is true they have been fairly sucoesstal 
in their business of cattle farming, but 
although success is always sweet, there are 
some regrets that it canros put to asleep, and 
some aspirations that it fails to satisfy. 

‘One feels quite civilized again after all 
these months of primitive savagery,” observed 
Reginald to the host—an Englishman, who 


had settled in Australia some years ago, and. 


had made a large fortune. He had been to 
Aldbam Mount in the old days, and the two 
oung men had o:me over from their station 
in the bush to spend a week or two with 
him. ‘I must confess that I find the change 
delightfal.”’ . 
‘And yet you seem to get on very well in 
your cattle farming," returned Mr. Waddi- 


love, pushing the decanters onwards. “ You 
don’t regret leaving England, do you?”’ 
“I don't regret it, certainly. I have no 


cause to do so, for we have succeeded much 
better than we had any right to expect, 
Haven’t we, Hilesmere ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” Hubert replied, laconically. 

* Spill,” added Reginald, with a sigh, '‘ one 
can’é prevent a feeling of home sickness 
coming over one sometimes.” 

‘'T have never felt it,’’ obgerved Ellesmere, 
drily. 

Reginald tarned to him with lifted eye- 
brows. 

‘‘No, but you are such & queer, solitude. 
loving fellow now—quite different to what 
you used to be. Ail you care for ie work— 
work, work from morning till night.” 

“ Work is the best panacea & man oan have, 
It brings forgetfulneas.” 

‘ Not always,” Reginald observed, in rather 
a& melancholy tone. Then he turned to his 
host. ‘*Do you know it was as muoh as [ 
could do to induce him to accept your invita- 
tion, Waddilove? He tried his very best to 
back ont of it, and I threatened to tell yca of 
his boorishness."’ 

“You may well call it by shat name,” said 
Hoabert. ‘I really felt I was unfit for the 
society of civilized homanity ; one gets to feel 
like that after a prolonged dose of flannel 
shirts and no waistcoats,” 
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** Yes, bat all work and no play makes Jack 
@ dull boy,” observed the host, sententiously ; 
‘and it will do you all the good in the world 
bo have a week's rasket in town. What vexes 
me so much is poor Eshei's illoess. Sne 
would have arranged all sorts of gaieties 
for us if she had been able to get about.” 
“Ethel” was his wife, who was only jast 
recovering from an attack of typhas fever. 
“She might even have provided you with 
wives to take back %o your station,” he added, 
alyly. 

This humour did not seem to appeal to 
either of the young men. Hubert kept hia 
eyes fixed moodily on the tablecloth, and 
Roginald said, after a moment's pause,— 

“I'm afraid Mrs. Waddilove would have 
had her pains for nothing. We are both vowed 
$o bachelorhood !” 

Mr. Waddilove burat into a laugh. 

** Nonsense! Two handsome young fellows 
like you; why, the notion’s absurd! I wager 


, that in twelve months from thie date you'll 


both be provided with helpmates!" 

** Remember the old copy-book adage, and 
do nothing rashly,"” said E\lesmere, with grim 
brevity. ‘So far as I am concerned you would 
certainly lose your bet,” 

‘*Why? Have you abjared the sex?” 

“If by that you mean, have I lost my faith 
in women, I answer, yes. Helen of Troy and 
a female Croesus rolled into one would not 
tempt me!" 

* You are not just, Ellesmere,” said hig 
host, putting up his hand to conceal a smile, 
‘' Perhaps your experience has been unfortu- 
nate; but, at any rate, it doesn t embrace the 
whole of female chriatendom, and its a little 
unfair to visit the sins of one woman on the 
whole of her sex. Don't you think so, Ald- 
ham?” 

‘For my part, I think no man is worthy of 
a really good woman,” answered Reginald, 
very emphatically. 

Elieswere tarned on him quickly, 

** Agreed; bat where will you find a really 
good woman?” 

** Anywhere—every where!" warmly inter- 
posed Waddilove. ‘ Why, in this very houze 
there are two of the beat women in the world 
—my wife and the woman who is n1reing 
her. The devoted heroism of that young girl 
beats all I have ever seen. She hua not very 
long come out from England; but since she 
bas been here she hua risked her life fifty 
times in nursing patients suffering from loath- 
gome and infectious maladies. Sne has been 
to the lowest parts of the town. in alleys and 
slums that even you might shrink from enter- 
ing, and wherever she has been sweetness and 
help have followed her. My wife is great at 
visiting among the slams, and when she fell 
ill Narse Monica came to her because she 
knew her, Otherwise she confioes her work 
almost wholly and solely to the poor, and 
trom them she refases to take money for her 
services !’’ 

As Waddilove finished speaking there came 
& knook at the door, and a servant told him 
that his wife wished to see hin. She had jast 
awoke, and the nurse thought it a good 
Opportunity for the husband to pay his usual 
daily visit, 

Waddilove left the room iu obedience to 
the summons, and Habert went outside to 
the verandah, and leaned on the railings while 
he ficished smoking hie cigar, and gazed out 
over the watera of the bay. 

Reginald still remained seated at the table, 
which was laden with fruit and flowera of the 
choicest and most costly kinds. 

He was deep in a reverie, hia cigar lay 
unheeded on hia plate, and hia one hand 
shaded his face from the lamplight, Baddenly 
& sofs and gentle voice said,— 

‘I beg yoar pardon. Mrs. Waddilove thinks 
she would liks some grapes, and I am going to 
jake her up a bauch.”’ 

Reginald started as if he had been shot, and 
iwo hasty strides brought him to the speaker's 
side—a girl dressed in the sobar black garb of 
& nurse, and wearing a capacious white aproa 





and suowy cap on the top of her rippling hair. 
Very sweet and sad the looked under this 
cap. The eyes were large, and dark, and 
mournfal, and all the colour in her face was 
centred in ker lips. 

Marcia!" Reginald exclaimed, in a low, 
tense whisper, and with the uncertain accent 
of a man who oannot quite believe the 
evidence of hi¢ own senses, ‘Ia it really you 
—slive—in the flesh 7” 

The nurse swerved backward, and seemed 
to contemplate flight, but Reginald divined 
her intention, Before she could reach the 
door, he had hie back against it, and then she 
stood silent before him, her face ony a 
and her bosom heaving with un ble 
agitation. 

Aldham reached out his hand and laid it 
tentatively on her shoulder, Yes, it was firm 
flesh and blood that’met his touch, not the 
yielding air as he had half-feared. This was 
no ghost—no vision—but a living breathing 
woman—Marcia's very self. 

He drew her to the light, and she yielded 
herself passively. Then he bent down and 
examined every feature of the aweet face— 
every familiar line that he thought his eyes 
would never again rest upon—every delicate 
contour that dwelt unforgotten in hia memory. 

“Thank Heaven — thank Heaven!” he 
cried, fervently. “It is really you, and the 
nin of bloodguiltiness has been taken {rom me. 
How can I ever be snfficiently gratefal for the 
mercy voucheafed met" : 

Strangely earnest words from the lips of 
gay, careless, eelfish, Reginald Aldham! 
And strangely earnest did he look as he stood 
there with the lamplight falling fall on his 
face—all aquiver with emotion. 

The so-called nurse gazed at him long and 
serionaly, then she said, very quietly,— 

‘I did not think it was possible for you to 
be so moved, even by the appearance of one 
whom you supposed to be dead |’ 

“Then you don’t know what I have suffered 
since,” he answered, quickly. ‘ It seemed to 
me that the moment I heard of your supposed 
death I saw myself as I was for the first time, 
and realised the fall depth of my infamy. I 
was a scoundrel, Marocia—I deserved to be 
blotted off the face the earth, and if you hated 
me & thousand times more than it ia your 
nature to hate, is would still be far from my 
deserte, 

“There is a certain Pome where — 7 
fails, and I have reached that-point. ordg 
cannot tell you of my remorse when I thought 
I had driven you to the last extremity——” 
He stopped and shuddered, while she asiill 
looked at him with her large, serious eyes. 
‘* Marcia, I hardly dare ask your forgiveness, 
but here, in the attitude of the humblest of 
suppliants, I confess my tence!” 

He fell on his knees, and buried his face in 
ed dress, still holding her small cold hand in 

is. 

Habert, who had been attracted by the 
sound of voices, came to the window, but on 
seeing the tablean before him, drew hastily 
backward. Unfortanately, there was no other 
egress from the balcony, save through the 
room, and so he was forced, unwillingly, to 
play the part of eavesdropper. 

Neither Marcia nor Reginald were aware of 
his presence. Into the eyes of the former 
tears were rising, ‘They rolled slowly down 
her cheeks, and fell on bowed head of the 
man before her. 

‘Get up, Habert,” she said, tremulously. 
“It is not for me to refase forgiveness of a 
wrong, when I have implored Heaven for my 
own sins. I had thought—and hoped we 
should never meet again, but since it has 
been decreed otherwise, the least we can do is 
not to part as enemies |” 

‘‘Part!” he exclaimed, rising to his feet. 
‘What need is there for us to part at all? 
Why should I not do all that is left me to 
right the wrong? If you say you forgive me, 
then surely I may hope that you believe in 
the sincerity of my repentance, and my desire 


to make up to you, as far ae possible, for all ' 








the unhappiness I have caused you to 
Tey me once more, Marcia—take mo fo, yo 
hueband, and it shall be the effort of my tt, 
to make you forget the past |’ 

Bhe looked at him witty wide open eyes, by 
breath coming and going swiftly, : 

“ Bat are you not married already?” », 
whispered, shiveringly. 

“No, shanks bs to Providence, which ain; 
me from that last wiokedoees! If you wil) }, 
my wife, we will begin a fresh lite tozeti, 
here in this new world, where no one will kno, 
what has happened away in England, aq y, 
will hope there may yet be years of happing:, 
in store for us, undeserved aa I shall feci then 
to be, Tell me Marcia”—he put his t; 
hauds on her shoulders, and looked down jny 
her cyes—" ia all the old love gone for ever, 
can the ashes ba fanned into being again?” 

Alas, poor Marcia! She was not of (i: 
stuff of which heroines are made, and thy 
sofé wooing voice had all its old power oy 
her. She had fancied that hia oraeliy hj 
killed every vestige of affection in her hear, 
and yet is flamed up again, keen: and brigh;, 
under the inflaenge of his presence. 

Well, perhaps it was better so. Her only 
chance of happiness day in Reginald’s hax), 
and unworthy of her as he had proved hin. 
self, there could be no doubts that the fires 9 
tribulation through which he had passed iyi 
had a great effect on him, 


a 


“ Bat tell me,” be said, presently, “ hoy it 
is I find you here?” 

A deep shamed flash mounted to the gir! 
brow, and she clasped her two haai: 
nervously together. When she spoke she kei 
her eyes fixed on the ground. 

* You heard how in misery and desperation, 
I tried to take my life?” she murmured, ins 
voice that hardly rose above a whisper. 

‘' Yes, I read an scoount of it in the new. 
papers first, and when I hurried up to Rook 
Nast, and found you were gone, my fears were 
confirmed.” 

“— was very miserable,” Maroia saii, 
iteously, “it seemed to me my heart wii 
ead, and the more fact of my being in th: 

world, cast a shacow of shame on niy sister, 
Poor Letty! Soe was so pure and siron;, 
and good that her very presence wai 4 
reproach to me, en 

‘* Tien, when Miss Ellesmere's will tara 
up, and Lotty waa resolved that I shouli 
claim the estates, I felt that death itself would 
ba preferable, so I—I tried to drown mysell. 
It was a dark evening, and the tide floated m: 
down the river very qaiokly ; eventually I wat 
picked up by a bargeman, who thought 4! 
first that I was dead, 

** Bat his wife did her best to reatore ms, 
and after a long time I recovered cons0i0u:- 
ness, ‘The barge stopped at Greenwich, aud 
the man and hia wife were helpiag me 1 
land, with the inteation of taking me to 5 
hospital, when & gentleman who was passing, 
Btopped to inquire what was the matier wilh 
me. Ié tarned out to be the great docior, Sil 
James Hay, and directly he saw me, be 
recognised me, for it was he who came dows 
to Woodside to sce my mother when she Wa! 
ill, and laokily for me, he remembered my face. 
*" They told him where and how they bai 
found me, and he gave them some money, al0 
said he would take charge of me. I can't tel! 
you how good and kind he was to me! 
Marcia continued, her voice quivering with 
emotion, ‘' And more than that, he respecte’ 
my desire for silence. It seemed to me thai 
as I was supposed to be dead, my purpose WH 
accomplished, and if I could only got righ! 
away, there would never be any danger of my 
shame reflecting itself on Lettice. 

“So I made Sir James promise never 
betra ——— and through his kindneé®, 
wag doa to get some training as & nur, 
and come out here. He writes to me 000 
sionally now, and the last tima he cent mé 
news of Lettice, and her photograph!” 1d 

Marcia paused a moment, then Added, 
timidly,— 
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«| suppose it was becauss abe claimed your 
gstates shat you came to Australia = 

A deep red stained Reginald’s brow. He 
hesitated for a minute, then he said,— 

“No; I have nothing to do with the Elics- 
mers estate.” x i 

‘“ Nothiag to do with them!” Marcia re- 
pested, in amazenent. ; 

“My name is not Ellesmere at all, Is is 
Reginald Aldham. Habert Etlesmere was a 
friend of mine, who was staying at High- 
field she same time I was. And if you re- 
member, you found a card which fell out of 
my pookes one day when I was talking to you, 
with hig name upon it, You imagined that is 
was my own, and I did not contradict you— 
indeed, I was glad. at the mistake, for I had 
serious reasons for wishing to conceal my 
identity.” 

Reginald did not think it necessary. to dis- 
closg what those reasons were—namaly, hia 
engagement to Violes Winser, which, todo him 
jastioa, he had been anxioug enough to break 
of. He would doubiless have snccesded in 
trscing himeelf from it, but-for Sir Wilfepd's 
authoritative action, and his own debia, which 
had combined to force him into acquisseence 
in the arrangements for the marriage, 

“Bat,” Maroia said, “ sagely it wag-Elles- 
mere Grange that I stayed as?” 

“Yes; and I had to square the housgkesper 
not to let you know the truth.” 

“ Then, who is Habert Etiesmere ?"’ 

“ He was the real owner of the Granugs, and 
your sister's engaged lover.” 

“ Lettice’s 2" 

He nodded assentingly, and Marcia threw: 
oui her hands with a sudden movement of 
despsiring remorse. 

“ What is it?” asked Raginald, who knew 
nothing cf the complication that had snaued 
so far as Lettice was concerned, by his 
assumption of her fiancés name, Is must be 
vemerabered that he was unaware of Lattice's 
prosencs at Rooka Neat, the fact of which 
had been carefally cencealed from him by 
Mrs. Barker. When the hougekesper in- 
formed him that Marcia had lefs, she did not 
think it necessary to add that she had been 
acoonapanied in her flight by Lettice. ‘' What 
ig it?” be repeated, finding Marcia silent. 

Ske tarned upon him a perteoily ashen 
fas, for her swifs intuition had led her to the 
truth, and she understood now the stony 
horror that had come in her sister's eyes as 
the msntion of. her lover's name, 

“Téisthis, Lettica believes that tha man 
who deceived me by a false marriage waa 
Haber) Etlesmere |” 


CHAPTER XXXL, AND LAST. 


Lertics meant what she eaid when sha de- 
clared to Lady Alicia her intention of placing 
the Elesmere estates in the hands of Mr. 
Maxwell, and leaving that gentleman to com. 
municate to Habert she tidings that he was 
Once more free to claim his own, And after 
she had dons this, she had to shink over what 
she was to do herself; for life was & Very 
different matter to the penniless girl to what 
ij bad been @ few weeks ago when she wad the 
beanlifal petted darling of society, aud just 
- odin the change pressed upon her rather 

Already tha house in Belgzavia had been 
given up, and Lady ‘Alicia had retired with a 
Very bad grace to the emall Kensington tene- 
ment provided for her by Sir Wilfred. That 
she would be very miserable there, was @ fore- 
gone conclusion, 

She was @ woman to whom society and ad- 
Titation were aa the very breath of her 
nostril, and now both threatened to desert 
— On her small income and in her emall 
; Ouse it was impossible to think of entertain- 
ne and added to this was the undeniable fact 

hat her beauty was on the wane. Pains and 
pode may be all very well in their way, bat 
there comes a time when their efficacy ceases, 





Alicia. 

Poor Lady Alicia! We will say good-bye to 
her with regret for misdirected energies, and 
talents that had been exercised in the wrong 
direction, If she had taken half the pains to 
do good that she had taken to do evil, her 
fnoture would have been a very different one ! 

While Lettics was still waiting for a situa- 
tion to offer itself she received a letter from 
ioe Aldham, our former aoqasintance Violet 


inher. 

Violet had heard through Mr. Maxwell— 
who. was i. pretty constant communication 

Sir —of Letty’s surrender of the 
mere property, aud her heart had gone 
to the girl for whom, in the old days, she 

d really coucsived a very sincere affection. 
Bo long ag Lottice retained the estates, 20 long 
would- &t have shown her displeasure by 
ignoring her; bainow she sent her a very 
pressing iavitation to go down to her house, 
and stay 4a long ag.she would. 

“ You shall be aa qaiet as you will, and do 
exactly ag you like,” Violets wrote, ‘'and for 
my Tghall be only too delighted to have 
your . I donot go ous much jast now, 
and my husband's datiea take him from homs 
a g deal, so that I really need a com. 
panion.” 


Lettice accepied, and, found herself once 


-} more af Aldham Mount; but underjwhat 


changed conditions | 

Her own romance was over, she told her- 
self ; fom it mever struck her that Habert, even 
when. he I her mistake, would ever for- 
give her for doubis of him. How could he 

words of contumely and in. 
thas falien from her lips on that last 
day of their meeting in the plansation ? 

No, Lsttice decided, she.and happiness had 
bidden each other a long good-bye; but all the 
same, she could sympathise in other people's 
joy, and it was delightful to see Violet and her 
husband together, such adoring love on the one 
side, such perfect trast and confidence on the 
other. The whole house seemed to breathe a 
faller, purer atmosphere than in the old days 
when Lady Alicia reigned as misiress, 

Violet never spoke to Lettice ubous Habert, 
but all the same she was. very curious con- 
cerning the probable relation between the tivo 
young people, 

“] suppose Hubert will come home now,” 
phe said to her husband, during one of their 
frequsnté téfe d- téles. Sir Wiiteed undoobtedly 
enjoyed having his wife's society all to himaelf, 
though he tried hard not to be an exacting 
husband. 

‘I guppoge he will; but I have heard 
nothing from Maxwell. §So it ig clear he has 
not yet made up hia mind,” 

“) Why ?” 

‘t Because he would Jet his solicitor know hia 
intentions, and I have asked Maxwell to com- 
municate them to ms. Perhaps there is an 
attraction ian Australia—I have heard of such 
things !|—and Hubert will not leave it!” 

‘“* Nonsense |” 

“Why is it nonsense, my dear? You will 
allow the young man the privilege of falling in 
love, won't you?” 

‘‘ Yes, but not of changing hia mind.” 

“Ab!” Sir Wilfred playfally pinched her 
rosy ear, ‘ You reserve that for your owa 
sex!” 

“ Certainly, although I must say is is, fre. 
quently usurped by yours! Bat really, Wil- 
fred, joking apart, is there no way by which 
we could bring these two together again? 
They used to be so fond of each other last 

ear.” 
: “ Last year!” repeated the Baronet, rather 
sadly. ‘* Since then so many changes have 
happened. The rosea have shed their petals, 
the winter snows have all melted, everything 
is different.” 

“Except you, dearest," she whispered, 
recognizing the note of melancholy in his 
tone, and half guessing its.cause. She leaned 
her head against hisshoulder. ‘ The changes 
that have taken place have brought us happi- 








and thas tine had almost arrived for Lavy { nezs; bat they bave made no difference to 


your Icve!” 

‘* No, nothing will ever make any differ 2nce 
to thai,” ho rejoined, fondly. ‘1 cannot say 
that is haa grown with my growth, and 
Strengthened with my strength; but it ha; 
certainly. done so, aa far as you are concerned. 
You ware @ little girl less than ten when you 
came $0. ma first; but even then you crept 
into my, ) and made a place for yourself 
that no other woman could ever usurp.” 

“ Thatig very delightfal of you to say so, 
and I I appréciate your very unusual 
con dear,” she said, demurely. “Bat 
we are wandering from our subject!" 

As a. matter-of-fact, in this first year of hia 
married life Sir red had a little way of 
wandering from eyery subject that did nos 
actually concern Violet! Doubiless he would 
ges over this weakness in time, for éven 
Romeo could hardly have keps up his rhapso- 
dies after more than twelve montho’ experience 
of holy matrimony ! 

At this moment a diversion was caused by 
the entrance of a servant with the afternoon 
mail bag, and Violet, who—like ail women— 
loved to receive letters as much as she hated 
writing them, instantly pounced upon it. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ here ia a letter 
from Reginald! That is strange, for you had 
one from him by the last mail, and he does not 
often favour us more than once in three 
months. I wonder if he sends us any exciting 
news?” 

She waited impatiently while her husband 
read the letter ; but before he came to the end, 
he put down the flimsy sheets of thin foreign 
paper, and turned to her with an expreesion of 
utter amazement on his face, 

“News, indeed!” he exclaimed. 
nald writes to say he is married |’ 

“Married! To whom?” 

“To Marcia Rafford, or Trevelyan as she 
ought to ba oalled, Lettioa’s sister |’ 

6 was not often Violet was taken by sur- 
prise, but this time she certainly was. She 
could only look at her husband in silent 
incredulity. 

‘' Tt ia perfectly true,” he resumed, smiling. 
‘** The ceremony took place lass week, and Reg. 
says he and his wife are back at the station, 
Settling down into a regular equatier’s Jife. 
By the way, the station belongs wholly to him 
now, as Hubert EHilesmere has given up bia 
share of it, and started for England.” 

“ Started for England, has he?” said Tay 
Aldham, nodding her head eagerly. “ Tien 
we shall see him at Aldham Morn’ before 
the week is out, and, meanwhile, we will say 
nothing to Lettics of this marriage til! he 
comes.” 

‘You may depend upon it, ehe will hear the 
news from her sister. Perhaps she is reading 
it at this very moment.” 

Sic Wilfred’s surmise was incorrect, The 
mail had brought no letter from Austra'ia for 
Letéice, and she never even dreamed of the 
astounding intelligencs. that she was 20 acon 


to hear. 

The next day, Sir Wilfred had to go over to 
Stanford, and Violet and Letty spent the 
afternoon out of doors in the garden, Ia was 
a lovely day of late summer. The roses were 
atill in their — a e eanogte and their 

als, pink, golden, and white, lay strewn on 
es Gav nreen velvet of the close-cut lawns. 
The south wall that bounded one side of the 
lawo wad gorgeous with royal purple clematis, 
and sweet with waying tendrils of honey- 
suckle, and, down in the border below, tall 
hollyhocks flaunted their spikes of blossom 
pide by side with dahlias aud carnations and 
splendid Japanese lilies. In the sir was the 
mellow softness of autumn. 

‘ I like s day like this,’ said Letty, drop- 
ping her work, and folding her hands acrosa 
her lap. ‘ There is none of the unrest of the 
spring-time, or the excitement of mid- 
summer, Everything breathes of peace and 
completion.” 

Bhe sighed involuntarily as she finished 
speaking, 
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After all, was completion so much to be 
deeired, unless, indeed, it brought content. 
ment with it? 

She had tried her best to be content, and to 
renounce cheerfully all those joys of life and 
Jove that bad once _ her co fairly, 
She had told herrelf that hopes of happiness 
were over, sO far as she was concerned, fer 
evermore, and in their place was that watch. 
word which men call duty. Daty! It 
sounds cold and stern to a young heart, where 
the warm red blood still pulses. A poor 
meagre substitute for the — happiness 
which all of us claim as a divine right! 

But, Letty told herseif, her worst sorrow 
had been wrought by her own hand. She had 
believed evil of Hubert, when, had she only 
been true to herself and him, she would have 
done battle with the whole world, if need be, 
in defence of her faith. 

So lost was she in her thoughts that she 
did not hear the sound of hard-driven car- 
riage wheels on the terrace, or notice that 
Violet had quietly stolen away in order to be 
ready to greet her guests. 

The old moes-grown sundial in the centre of 
the lawn marked the minutes as they 
'* floated in light away ; ” the boom of a heavy 
velvet-bodied bee, as he buzzed noisily into 
the lilies, accorded well with the silence ; and 
in the plantation a bird was trilling out a 
few gentle notes, as if his heart were so happy 
that it overflowed into a song. 

In her utter unconsciousness she might 
have sat to a painter fora picture of silence. 
She was wearing some dark, soft, thin dress 
that fell in graceful folds about her svelte 
young figure, and in her coreage was pushed 
@ bunch of daintily tinted sweet peas, 
Hubert’s favourite flower. 

* Letty!” 

She started to her feet, wild and white; for 
the voice had been Hubert's ! 

Yes, and Habert stood before her, tall, 
bronzed, and handsome—Habert, with a heavy 
obettout besrd that somehow made him look 
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[LETTY STARTED TO HER FEET, WILD AND WHIT?, FOR BUBERI &TOOD BEFORE BER !] 


older ; but with the came eager blue eyes, the 
came bright kindly face, and with both arms 
outetretched towards her. 

** Letty, my love, my darling!" 

Then she knew the truth, that it was really 
he, and that his Jove had even stocd the cruel 
test to which she had subjected it. There was 
no need for words. The heart can speak with- 
out their aid when the eyes are eloquent, 
and in another minute Lettice had eprang 
forward uttering a little half-bysterical ory, 
and oblivious of everything eave the fact that 
she was utterly, entirely happy. Past, fature, 
all were forgotten in this one supreme 
moment of ecstasy, the remembrance of which 
bere _ with her as long as life itself 
asted |. 


There is little more to add. To Hubert 
Maroia had confided the task of telling the tale 
of her rescue to Lettice, and he also had with 
him a letter that she had not trusted to the 
mail-bag. In it the newly made wife repeated 
the tale of Sir James Hay’s kindness, how she 
had treasured the likeness of Letty that the 
good-hearted physician had procured for her; 
and finally she breathed a hope of a time to 
come when the two sisters might meet once 
more, with all misunderstandings cleared up 
between them. 

Of her husband she did not speak. Perhaps 
she thought it better to let the future bear 
witness to bis repentance, or perhaps she felt 
that thie part of the story might with advan- 
tage be left to Ellesmere. 

Hubert touched very lightly on Reginald’s 
assumption of his name, which had in effect 
been purely accidental in the first place. 

Very much could not be said in extenuation 
of the young man’s conduct, for all through it 
had been that of a heartless libertine. But 
& very severe lesson had been read him when 
he imagined Marcia had been driven to commit 

‘suicide, and its effect would certainly last as 
long as he lived. 

He had made a full admission of everything 
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; on that fateful evening when Huberi, from bis 
pest on the verandah, had heard all that 
passed between him and Marcia; and then 
it was that Hubert understood how poor Letiy 
had been deceived — innocently, so far a 
Marcia was concerned. 

The very next day there arrived a commuti- 
cation from Mr. Msxwell informing him that 
Lettice bad given up the Ellesmere estates, 
and imploring their former owner to return 
and claim them. : 

In the early autumn a little son and heir 
was korn to Sir Wilfred, and as coon as Violet 
Was strong enough to leave the house prepara- 
tions for Letty’s wedding were ast on foot ; for 
Lady Alcham insisted that it should take 
place frome Aldham Mount, and Sir Wilfred 
was equally anxious to give the bride away. 

It was & very quiet wedding, although the 
church was full of people from all the villages 
for miles around, and the fame of the bride's 
beauty, and the romantic story attaching to 
her, made it quite an event in the neighbour: 
hood. 

Very lovely Icoked our heroine in her sweep- 
ing train of bridal white, with the diadem of 
orange blossoms shining through the witty 
folds of her veil, and her sweet face pale with 
emotion, but full of love and trust as her g62 
rested on the stalwart form of ber husband. 
The years might come and go, taking awsy 
with them his strength, and her fairnes#, but 
they would not touch their love—that wae 
eternal, 

Like pure gold, it had been tried in the far- 
nace and not found —> 

What more fitting than the sweet cadences 
of wedding-bells as an end to " Lerrr's Lev? 
Story?” 

(THE END. ] 
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{DOLLY LOOKED LOVEL’ER THAN EVER IN A WHITE MUSLIN AND A BLUE BIBBON AT FER THROAT AND WAIST 1] 


NOVELETTE.) 


AMBITIOUS MRS. WHITE. 


i 


CHAPTER I. 


Next to the distinotion of really belonging, 
however distantly, to a family of note and 
standing comes the sati:faction of having a 
name neither volgar nor hopelessly plebeian, 
but yet 80 ordinary that new acquaintances 
cannot possibly annoy the owner by acking 
to which branch of the family he belongs. 

There is a certain pleasure in the bigh- 
sounding names of Howard or Courtenay; 
but when onee the question has been asked 
point blank, and the luckless bearer of the 
aristocratic cognomen bas had to confess she 
is not related to the Duke of Norfolk or the 
Earl of Devon, as the case may be,—why, 
then all the advantage of her name is lost, 
and she might just as well have been Mrs. 
Somebody-else, 

When Mrs, White came to live at Monk- 
haven her arrival caused quite a stir in the 
community. No one knew anything about 
ber. The name was so vague, it told nothing ; 
and all chance of information from someone 
at her last house was destroyed by the fact 

romptly published by the house.agent— Mrs. 

ite had been travelling constantly for the 
last five years, while her daughters were 
finishing their education ! 

‘Monkbaven is a very pleasant country place, 
Within a few miles of a large midland town, 
and yet rural enough to boast beautiful 
Scenery and natural charms. It was not 
exactly fashionable, but several good families 
lived within a short distance. It had its own 
Park, its own tennis club, was quite inde- 
pendent of Monkton for society or amucse- 
ment, and finally boasted, what the larger 
place had not, a real live nobleman ; for the 
Earl of Glendale lived at Glendale Castle, 





and his wife was not at all too grand or ex- 
clusive to visit the ladies of Monkhaven, 

It was a place where everyone knew every- 
one. For the most part the population was 
divided into two*classes, the gentry and the 
poor. There wefe very few shops—Monkton 
being so easy of access—and these of the 
most primitive kind; therefore there were 
no middle-class cliques. People visited each 
other in pleasant, friendly fashion, knew all 
about their neighbours, and took a warm 
interest in each other's concerns. Such was 
the place Mrs. White had chosea to make her 
home, and her advent caused quite a com- 
motion, a stranger coming to reside in their 
midst being an unheard-of event. 

“I blame my brother-in-law very much,” 
said Lady Glendale, discussing the news in 
the Vicar’s drawing-room. ‘If he does not 
care to reside at the Lindens himself, he 
might have given me the chance of finding 
him a tenant. I have two or three friends 
who would be delighted to rent such a house 
for a year ortwo. But to send us a neigh. 
bour we none of us have even heard‘of, seems 
an utter disregard of our feelings.” 

‘* Mrs. White may be very nice, mamma,” 
suggested Lady Alberta; ‘‘and, after all, 
Unole Charles has a right to please himeelf,"’ 

‘Is Mre, White a friend of Mr. Hubert?” 
inquired the Vicar. ‘If so, no doubt she 
will prove an acquisition to the place." 

‘She is nothing of the sort. My brother- 
in-law has never set eyesonher. He actually 
let a house-agent advertise the Lindens in the 
daily papers, and Mrs. White was accepted as 
his tenant before I even heard of it." 

Mr, Dean was not ready with a reply. He 
could hardly remind the Countess that Mr. 
Hubert’s means were limited for his position, 
and, being obliged to live in a mild climate for 
his wife’s sake, it was natural he should try 
to obtain a tenant for the Lindens. The 
Viear had had his own experience of money 
dealings between relations, and was of opinion 
plain Mrs. White might be a more satisfactory 





fenant to the Honourable Charles than his 
Bister’s aristocratic friends, 

‘* They are coming down to-morrow," said 
Lady Alberta, cheerfally, ‘‘ Mrs. White and 
her two daughters. The girls have been edu- 
cated abroad while their mother travelled." 

The Vicar’s wife and the Countessexchanged 
glances, 

‘* What was Mr. White?" asked Mr. Dean, 
promptly. 

** Nobody knows,” replied the Countess, 
“I believe he bas been dead a number of 
years, so she is not likely to enact the part of 
& disconsolate widow. I wrote to my brother- 
in-law, and he replied Mrs, White's origin 
was nothing to him, and that her bankez’s 
reference wae quite satisfactory.” 

‘t Then she is well off 1” 

The Countess shrugged her shoulders, 

‘‘Bhe is to pay three hundred a-year for 
the use of the Lindens. Obharles leaves 
everything—plate, linen, carrisge. She is to 
keep on his gardener and groom, but wil) 
bring her own house servants. I have told 
the Earl I ehall certainly not call on her 
unless I hear something more of her antece- 
dents.” 

Left alone, Mr. and Mrs. Dean locked at 
each other. 

“‘T never saw Lady Glendale so put out.” 

‘Nor I,” replied hia wife, with a smile. 
“But you must own it is annoying that 
strangers should be at the Lindens just 
now.’ 

“You are too quick for me, Mary. I can’t 
follow you in the least." 

“The Countess is expecting her eldest son. 
Viscount Hubert’s travels are over for the 
present, and he has promised to spend three 
months at the Castle.” 

“Well?” 

“ Oh, Fred, how provoking you are! The 
Miss Whites have just left school, ergo, they 
are young. If they should be attractive, too, 
the Countess will spend her days in ene long 
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dread lest one of them may become her 
danghter-in-law." 

The Vioar whistled. It was distinctly un- 
clerical, bas he was mortal. He had been at 
echool and college with Viscount . Habert. 
Tae two were sworn friends, He had listened 
Over and over again to my lady’s laments 
that her son would not find a wife; and now 
the thing was onos suggested to him, he 
understood perfectly why the unknown young 
ladies at the Lindens must be a grievance to 
Lady Glendale. 

Mra. Dean laughed merrily. 

‘*We may all be alarming ourcelvea need- 
leasly. Mrs. White may turn ont to be.an 
aristocratic widow, and her girls beantifal 
heiresses |" 

The Vicar smiled. 

“T rather pity them if the Countesa sets 
herself against them. No oxe at Monkhaven 
will daze to call till the Castle has set them 
the example.” 

* You will have to call as their parish 
prices; Fred, and I hope you'll emuggle me in 
with you, for lam dying with curiosity to see 
fen and Aen: Denswereel eneaenhbeinil 

, &D , Dean were of 6x 5 
and postessed good private means, -s0 that 
thongh the living of Monksbaven (which, 
the way, had come to the Vicar:from 
Glendale) was a poor one, they were: by no 
means needy. Their income avd ‘sheir.posi- 
tion were quite assured, and they could afford 
torun counter to the Oountess-if it pleased 
them. As a fact, however, perfects harmony 
reigued between the Castle and the Vicarage, 
waile the Deans-were, the Countess admitted, 
Lord Huabers’e dearest friends. 

The Glendales»were not rich for their posi- 
tion. Pars of theproperty being unentailed, 
the Earl's father had settled is on his younger 
e£0n. 

Never matil the present time had the 
Lindens been separated from the Casils, 
Which was perhaps why the Ooun‘esaas s9 
rezerted tha former residence being let to 
strangers. Then, too, the Giendales had a 
large family. Toe heir was thirty, Alberta 
swenby-ssven, and there were six other girls, 
not only cnmarried, but without the shadow 
of an engagement ring. 

What remained of the property was en- 
¢ailed, and must revert to Viscouns Habert. 
The estate was charged with a moderate 
allowance for Lacy Glendale; for the seven 
girls there was absolutely nothing, 

Mz. Habers was a kind of sore point with 
the reiguing family. The child of a second 
marriage, he. was only gsvean yours older than 
hia nephew she Viscount. 

Thos dering of his father's old age the 
late Earl bad alienased for his.sake all the 
propsrty he possibly could from the title,"and 
Oharles, instead of being gratefal and doing 
something to uphold she. honour of ths family, 
had straightway married a nobody, who 
brought him.not a penny of dower, and more- 
Over possessed such a delicate cheat she conld 
not live upon his own property. Add that she 
presented bim with a baby every eighteen 
months or 80, was an inveterate bad manager, 
and s chronic. invalid, and yon will under- 
stand that the Countess of Glendale had some 
oause to complain of her low-born sister-in- 
shV. 

Lord Glendale was different from his wile. 
Ho was # jovial, happy-go locky sort of man, 
who made the best of everything, He would 
have liked more money, bat he did not 
grumble st his poverty. He would have liked 
so see hia girla with loving haabands and 
homes of their own, but he never reproached 
them with staying in the parental nest, He 
was devoted to hie wife, and perhaps a little 
raled by her; but, for all that, he wag-an ex- 
cellent landlord and an affectionate futher. 

*' They have come, Fred,” said pretty Mrs, 
Dean, as she and her husband sat at break. 
fast on Sanday morning. “ Lonisa saw a fiy 
Grive up to the Lindens late jast: night. I 
do wonder if they will be at church this 
moraing.”’ 


*' Bhall I send to inquire?" demanded ths 
Vicar, smiling. 

‘‘T think you are #00 meenahing, | 

‘ Well, my dear, depend upon it Mra, White 
aa more —ene “~ —— 

“] think they are quite to be excused if 
they do not come. thie morning. Just arrived 
in a sirange place they may well feel tired 
rte! a = a Molly, Me 

** Certainly; but a same, » Mrs, 
White will. be in chureb this morning, and 
bring her daughters, unless they are hopelesaly 
deformed or remarkably plain. Se will 
want. #0 exhibit them, you know, as a bribe 
to the neighbouzheod to call on her.’ 

- “5 = = are moat censorious, Feed, 
pecially so for a clergyman.” 

‘* My dear Molly, I never knew that 4to.be 
blind was one of the duties of my profession, 
Don’t look co vexed. Why," he auided, mia- 
chievoualy, “I expsoted, youto be in high 
spirits to-day.” 

“Why?” 

“Beoause the Vicarage pew faces. thas 
saexed to the Lindsns; therefore, my fom 
you/wili have a far better chance than:the res 
ofthe world for makiag up your mind reapesat- 

dng my new parishioners. 

‘Fed, you are inoorrigible!" 

“IT hope not, dear! Don's. try to losk 
shooked. Molly, You willnever snoceed. Be 

your owa nataral self, my love, and remember 
you are only twenty-five, and can'é be expected 
to view life as sericugly as Lads Glendale docs 
at fifty-four!" 

Molly was lau ° 

“ Lord Habert ar last night, I suppose. 
Fred—really it eeeme too dreadful to suggest— 
I suppose he did not travel with the 
Whites ?"’ 

Monkhaven church was a beautifai spesi- 
men of Gothic architecture. I¢ was so old 
that its venerable grey walls seemed to have a 
charm of their own quite apart from their 

| eacred character. 

Taen, though no modern improvements had 
spoilt the fabric, money had ever been ready 
fcr repairs and restoration, with the resulé 
that none of the ravages of time had impaired 
the building, and it stood forth perfect ia its 
preservation, age only having mellowed and 
sanctified its beauty. 

Of “pews,” ag the word is usually under- 
stood, there were none, The nave was filled 
with open benches of dark oak, the two front 
baing sacred to Glendale Castle, the rest ‘ free 
and open;’' the chancel was devoted to the 
choir stalis; while in the: tzausepts . were, 
perivaps, hall-a-dozen benches allotted to such 
families. ag: by right of long residence 
demanded thia privilege. 

Perhaps it is more correct $0 say these seats 
were allotted to certain house rather than 
particular people; the front bench on the 
pulpit side had always belonged to the Vicar’s 
family, and in like manner the one opposite 
waa the property of the Lindens. 

Mary Dean wasnot“ parishy.” There were 
good schools, and well paid teachers. There 
were also @ goodly nambver of young unmar- 
ried folks eager to help in the Sanday-scheol, 
The Vioar’s wife, with her husband, her 
nursery, her accounts, and visiting list; was ia 
no wise called on to add to her duties, so she 
walked into church on this Anguat Sanday, 
and took her usual seat ag naturally as though 
she had been the wife of some layman, 

The Sunday-school children sat at-the west 
end of the church with their teachers, among 
whom were Lady Alberta and Lady Edina. 

Mrs. Dean found this so when she came 
home a bride, and: she had never made the 
least attempt to interfere with these damsel 
and their authority. 

The sun poured in through the beautifal 
stained windows as the con sion took their 
places. Mrs, Dean noticed ‘that the whole of 
the Castie family were at chureh, ten people 
all told, and also that Lord Habert's eyes 
| wandered towarde the door, as though he felt 
| 8ome interest in the late arrivals. 














She herzelf kept a steady watoh on the peq 
opposite her, bat it remained empty gy 
through the service. 

Moliy had told her husband the Whites 
might well be exoused if they omitted their 
devotions on this firat Sanday of sbeir arriyai 
ati Monkhaven; but she feist Giatinoily 
@ggrieved she had not had a chance of seeing 


As she walked slowiy down the aisle aligy 
service, when the church was nearly 
empty, she noticed two things. A stranger 
satin one of the benches near the door, and 
Viscount Hubert was waiting in the porch to 
claim her attention. 
“IT am coming in to lunch,” he said, 
plessansly, as he took her hand, “ if you think 
shan’s-spoil Fred's afternoon sermov. The 
others have.gone home,” 
She could sea the large wi ts in the 


distance, and answered, w = 

* Of course,.we shall be delighted. Lana 
glad you have come to the Oasele for a good 
long time." 


He smiled. 

‘My mother made a point of it. I fancy 
ebe will repent ber bargain. I waen'd ous out 
for an idle life, and I make @ very poor hand 
ai society, I can tell you." 

‘t Nonsense!" 

A strange light came into his eyes. as abe 
speke, butit was not Mra, Dean's worda that 
had brought itthere. He asked, eagerly,— 

‘\ Who is that girl?” 

His companion iooked up. The stranger she 
had leféin church was passing. Mary Dean 
had seen many pretty women aod some besuti- 
ful ones, bat never had she mes & face which 
interested her so much as that on which Lord 
Hubert’s gaza was riveted. 

The girl might have been eighteen cr less, 
She was dressed in the simpless robs of eolt 
grey serge. A white hai rested on her sunny 
hair, Her attire was of the cheapest. Oaly 
its simplicity and perfect taste redeemed ik 
from plainness; bat the face—Molly could 
not make out the charm, she only felt it. 

The stranger was of middle heizht and 
slender figure, Her hair was of the brightest, 
sunniest brown, the brown of a newly-shelled 
chestnut, Her eyes were biue, that wonder: 
fal dark blae which at times looks almost 
violet in its depths. Her complexion was 
colourless, the rich creamy pallor which often 
goes with auborn hair. Her brows and lashes 
were almost black, which gave her a piquani 
charm, 

It was a face. one fel’ onght to live in the 
sunshine; bat avons the mouth were lined of 
sadness, and the expression, though neither 
querulous nor repining, had about is & wistfal 
sadness, which went straight to Molly's 
heart. 


“Who is she?” unconsciously repeating 
Hubert's queation, ‘‘ Sre mats be a stranger. 
I am sure [ never saw that face before.” 

“Tt be the new young mise at the Lindens, 
ma'am,” said the organ-biower, overhearing 
Mrs. Dean’s remark, and feeling it # privilege 
to instract bis Vicar's wife. ‘The family 
come Isat night, and they do say that Miss 
White is a beauty.” 

** And this is Miss Whiie?”’ " 

“No, mam! This be the young one. Miss 
White is the eldest of the two.” : 

Mrs. Dean and Lord Hubert went in to the 
pleasant noonday meal, Tine Vicar 8000 
joined them, and the conversation, of course, 
turned on the Whites, : 

“There was a letter for the mother this 
morning from some friend at Fiorence, 
assuring her Mre. White would be quite 40 
acquisition to avy neighbourhood,’ said 
Hubert, simply. ‘‘Is waa rather @ relief to 
us, for my mother has been resenting the 
house being let to strangers.’ 

‘It seemed. bard on her,” admitted the 
Vioar, “but I sappose your-unele bad & right 
to please bimeelt ?”’ 

‘Poor Onarles{’’ said the Visoount, who 
had never locked on Me. Hubert as-an 
since they were ay nearly of-an age as MAY 
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prothers. “Oleourse he has. I fancy, even 
with Mrs, White's three hundred a-year, 
ghings will go hardly with them.” 

“They areabrosd, I think I heard?” 

“Nos yet. They may have to go this 
winter. At present they are in apartments at 
Hastings.” i s 

© Apartments with eix children | 

« Hight, please, Mra, Dean! The twins 
arrived six weeks ~ mt Yes, I suppose it is 
glose quarters. Charles is & very domesticated 
map, and wrapped up in his family, so he 
docsn’s mind.” 

“J wished they could have stayed at the 
Lindene,” said the Vicar. 

“J don’t think they would ‘have been 
happy here. While the family was small it did 
10% master; but poor old Obarles seldom sells 
bis stories, his wife has nota sixpence, so that 
¢heis whole incoma is his three hundred a- 
year, which would not keep up the Lindens. 
By letting the places he doables his means, 
and,” here the young man hesitated, for he 
was & Gutifal son, ‘ somehow, Dean, I don’t 
think it would have been $ for them to 
live here and econcmise under my mother’s 
yeu.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A woman of forty turned, dressed in the 
most elegant of morning robes, her com- 
plexion delicate aga girl's, her hair black ag 
phe raven's wing, arrayed in the most elaborate 
style, rings of rare value upon her plamp, 
white hands. A very embodiment of luxarious 
prosperity was Jalia White, the Honorable 
Charles Habert's tenant, and the temporary 
miaéress of the Lindena. 

The girl reclining in the Jow chair oppo- 
site her was #. younger likeness of herself, 
Rosaline White was a dainty fairy-like figure, 
dressed with an almost eastern love of bright. 
ness, and with an simost infantile charm of 
manner; but the flashing black eyes, the 
glorious masses of biue black hair, were her 
mother's own. There was a warm, strong 
affection between them. Mra, White made 
no scores of her partialisy: Dolly was all very 
well, bné Rosaline. was her darling, the one 
object of her life, if 

“Tam delighted that we have secured this 
place!’ said Mrs. Waite, langaidly, sipping 
her chocolate. It was long past noon, and 
most people were beginuing to shink of lunch ; 
but Mrs. White was luxurious, and had bat 
just lefs her room, 

Roratine pouted. 

‘‘T don't feel much in love with Monkhaven 
at preacns, It will bs as dull as ditchwater 
unless the people call.” 

“Of course they will call! The Countess 
of Glendale among the first. I have is on the 
beat authority that the Earl is painfully 
embarrassed, and they would do anything to 
Secure an heiress for their son," 

Rosaline’s reply wes strange, the more 60 
on aosount of her childish ways and the 
infantile manner she usually adopted, She 
looked straight into her mother's face, and 
said, sharply,— 

“You are playing a dangerous game, 
mamma; I suppose you feel sure it’s safe?” 

Mrs. White winced. 

_ I wish you would not speak so bluntly, 
Hosaliae, Qan’t you trust your mother?” 

"T don’t often have a chance to speak at 
all!" said Miea Waite, coolly, “I ask you 
&gain—is it safe?” 

“Perfectly! Of what are you afraid?" 

Rosaline considered. 

“I was only twelve years cld when it all 
happened,” ehe said, gravely, “but I 
remember everything perfectly, Do you 
suppose, mother, no one else has as good a 
memory?” 

‘You remember because is changed your 
whole life,” said the widow, quietly, ‘ Osher 
People do not«keep things which happened 
Aiteen yeara ago freeh in their sendilestion | y 

Unlega they suffered by them !"’ 





*‘No one suffered but ourselves,” said Mrs. 
White, with such extreme bitterness that no 
one could doubt she spoke the truth. ‘ My 
husband had a morbid sense of honour. He 
gave up everything. His oreditors were paid 
to the last farthing, There lives no human 
creature woo suffered by him except us—to 
whom it brought ruin." 

“TI never understood him," said Rosaline, 
gravely; ‘but now I think I can imagine the 
sort of man he was!" 

“Hash!” cried her mother, “you must 
not spesk like that, it is dangerous!” 

“T wish the need for caution was over. I 
get 80 tired of being afraid to speak or move ; 
we seem to live in such a network of deceit. 
It is hatefal!” 

‘‘You have no right to speak so since you 
alone will benefit by ib,” said her mother, 
reproachfally. ‘ You will have enormous 
wealth, Rosaline. You will probably marry 
anobleman, You ought to be contented.” 

Rosaline stamped her foot impatiently. 

‘But there is Dolly. Mother, at times I 
almost hate her! I seem to feel she is my 
rival, and that some day she will wrest 
everything from ug. I cannoé help wishing 
she were dead!" 

“Huah!” oried her mother, angrily, ‘I 
cannot have you talk so. Dolly shall never 
harm you, darling; I promise that.. Oaly 
ley your cards carefaliy, and all shall be 
we J 


A very fow minutes later, and Dolly joined 
them. It was a matter of comment to all 
who knew this family, of how litile count 
the younger girl was considered. The wistful 
sadness of her face was not a natural trait. 

Six months ago, Dolly White had been the 
merriest girl in s Feench convent which 
counted twenty pupils—the darling of her 
schoolfellows, the favourite of her teachers. 
Ali had gone well with her until at Christmas 
she went ‘“‘home” to join her mother and 
Bister. 

It bewildered the poor child at firat to find 
how unwelcome she was tothem, Then she 
tried in vain to win their love. 

She was the moss datifal of daughters, the 
moat submissive of younger sisters; but it 
was of no avail, 

Mesa. White treated her outwardly with 
cold civility, but Rosaline could hardly ac- 
complish even this. There were times when 
it seemed to poor little Dolly that her sister 
hated her, 

“Well,” said Mra. White, breaking off her 
conversation, as she always did at Dolly's ap- 
proach, “have you been to church? What 
sort of place is it? Were there many decent 

? ‘ 


‘*They all behaved very well. It ia a 
beautifal church, and the boys sang well." 

“Dolly, you are a simpleton!” oried her 
mother, bitterly. ‘You know perfectly what 
I mean! Were there any gentlefolks there?" 

“I didn’t seo. There was one waggonette 
waiting for a large family. I suppose they 
were well off, the servants were in livery.” 

‘Lord Glendale,” said Mrs, White to 
Rosamine, with a nod of triumph, “ Well, 
who else?" 

‘I didn’é notice,” 

‘s You are no more use than an idiot! You 
can go and have your lunch. Rosaline and 
I bccakfasted Iate, and will not require a 
substaatial meal such as your unrefined 
appetite demands,” 

Lunch was ready in the dining-room. 
Bread and batter ahd cheese, Mrs. White 
had no notion of wasting delicacies on 
Dolly; bat the girl was hungry, and con- 
trived to make a meal, Then, knowing she 
would nos be wanted indoors, she put on 
her bat and went-into the garden. 

The grounds of the Lindens sloped down 
to the river, and ~_— who had lived very 
little in England, knew nothing of the 
law of trespage, a0on left their own boundaries 
behind, and sauntered along the river's bank 
towards the village, quite forgetting she 


might be croseing some private grounds in 
the transit. 

The Vicsr's wife, with her two-year-old 
s0n clinging to her hand, was sisting in her 
own garden which, like that of the Lindeng, 
led down to the water. Seeing the little 
figure in the distance, snd knowing that the 
path was not safe for walking mush farther, 
she hurried down to intercept the [ittle tres- 
passer. 

“TI think you are & siranger here. May 
I warn you? The path is so narrow after 
hero, that it is not gafe for you to walk 
there,”’ 

Dolly blashed crimson. 

“Tam go sorry. I though it led to the 
village." 

““I¢ leada nowhere. The gardens aboot 
here mostly slope down to the water, but 
ours is the last. Then comes the police 
station and other publio buildings; and I 
Buppoee they didn’t appreciate scenery, for 
they put up a high fence, and only lefé such 
& narrow space beyond, that it would not 
be safe to walk on." 

A light broke on Dolly, who was not so 
stupid as her mother believed her. 

‘Tam afraid I have been trespassing. 
I had no idea I was doing wrong.” 

“I think you have been trespassing; but 
Tassure you, juss here, where the grounds 
are ours, you are very welcome. If you 
wanted to go home by the village, would 
you like to go through our garden, and come 
out opposite the churchyard gates? I think,” 
added Mre. Dean, kindly, “ that Iam speaking 
to Miss White?” 

“T shoald like ij very much, Bat I am 
not Miss White, Iam only Dolly.” 

The “only” told a3 good deal toa keen wit 
like Mra, Dean's. Bat she said nothing, and 
led the way through the paddock to the beauti- 
fal old-fashioned garden. 

‘‘How lovely!” oried Dolly. “I don't 
think I ever saw such trees before!" 

*“ Abl we ara very proud of them; and, 
indeed, all Monkhaven ia famous for oaks. 
You have some very fine ones at the Lindens. 
Is Mes, White pleased with the house?" 

*' [—I think so.” 

Mary felt pazzied. Was the girl frightene?, 
or really stupid ? 

*‘T am hoping to come and call to-morrow 
with my husband,’ she said, kindly. ‘ We 
shall improve our acquaintance shen.” 

“‘Oh, I never sea visitors,’ eaid Dolly, 
frankly. ‘Mother saya I am so stupid, and 
Rosaline hates sohool-girls, Bat I should 
have liked to ses you very much, Mrs. Dean." 

‘* Are you still busy with lessons?” 

“Oh, no. It ig months since I opened & 
lesson book. Bat mother says two girls are 
too many to take about, and so I must stay 
in the background.” 

“Then they will not misa you,” said Mary 
Dean, good-naturedly. ‘‘ And if you are to 
ba kept in the background, we need not stand 
on ceremony. Will you stay and drink tea 
with me to-day? We always have it early on 
Sandays, and ths Vicar will be home 
direotly." 

A servant was even then arranging a table 
under the shade of a mulberry tree. Dolly, 
whose lonely life wag rarely brightened By 
kindness, acospted the invitation frankly. 
Mrs. Dean Icf) her to Willy's care for & 
some, and went to give an order #0 the 
maid. 

Had the Vicar'’a wife known that Viscount 
Habert, inatead of going home, had lingered 
in the study looking over some old manu- 
soripte, perhaps she would not have given thas 
iavitation, 

She was very much surprised when 
presently he came ont through the French 
windows, and joinsd the litsie group under 
the mulberry tree, 

There was no,help for is. Mary was 
obliged to introduce her visitors, and then, 
hoping devoutly Lady Glendale would not 
hear of that little tea party, she dismissed 





| the matter from her mind, and tried to make 
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the lonely little stranger feel at home, in “It must have made things very pleasant 
which she succeeded so well that when the for you,” she said, amiably. 
Vicar appeared he found the second Miss ‘*Oh, I don’t think we depend on the Catdle 
White seated on the grass threading daisies for society,” returned ary, wickedly. 
with his son and heir, ‘* There are numbers of nice families within 
They al! spent a very pleasant hour under | easy distance. Fred and I have almost more 
the mulberry tree. Dolly responded to Mrs. | invitations than we ean accept.” 
Dean’s kindness as a flower opens to the sun- “Ab,” Mre. White was quite conquered 
shine. now, ‘you see, we have lived so much out of 
All thought of her being “ stupid” was dis. England that I have lost sight of many friends. 
missed from the brain of the Vicar's wife, | I came to Monkhaven thinking it would be a 
who decided the lovely child was one of the uiet resting-place before I introduced my 
brightest and most charming girls she had ; daughter in on next spring. Rosaline 
ever met. Only, though Dolly uttered not a ought by rights to have ‘oconie out’ earlier; 
word of complaint, perhaps her very silence | but there were reasons, family reasons, which 
was prejudicial to her mother and sister. Mrs. | made me wish to keep her in retirement until 
Dean was quick to pass patgmenta, and before | she was twenty one.” 
Dolly said good-bye she quite decided | It was on Mrs, Dean’s lips to remark that 
Mrs. and Miss White must be objectionable | Miss White must be near that age; but 
because they did not appreciate this sweet- | she was prudent, and only asked if the young 
faced child. | lady had been delicate. - 
“ Well?" “ She is very fragile, but I think her health 
The Vicar had gone to the front gate with | is perfectly established now. My second girl 
his stranger guest. Mrs. Dean and Lord | is @ perfect little hoyden. She has been 
Hubert were alone, Mary looked full into the | allowed to run wild, but when Rosaline is 
young man’s face as she launched her brief | married will be time enough to think of 
—— | pee shonld like to see her,” and not knowi 
“ ” 4 . ould like to see her,”’ and not knowing 
~ Pesehactye owpeate SS rs ~4 is | whether Dolly had mentioned yesterday's tea 
a lady to her finger.tips, and a dear little girl , Party, Mary was silent on that subject. 
into the bargain ; but thero is some mystery | “It is very kind of you, but she is prac- 
about her family. What is it?” | tising. I insist on her keeping up her music. 
“I don’t see that there is any mystery,” , Poor child! she will need some accomplish- 
said Percy, slowly. ‘‘One has often heard of , ent, for she will have to make her own way 
a mother making favourites before. I don’t |i the world. It seems hard that two sisters 
suppose your organ-blower is a judge of should be so unequally provided for, but one 
beauty, Mrs. Dean; but if Miss White is | °%2n0t control these things, Rosgline in- 
better looking than her sister she must be a  berits & splendid fortune from her godfather, 
ygon |” : but Dolores is portionless.” 
“T like Dolly.” | ‘The neat parlourmaid now announced Lady 
Lord Hubert smiled. Glendale and Lady Alberta Hubert. Very 
“And no doubt you will like the others , 00m after, the Deans took their leave. 1 
when you see them. I am glad my mother As for Mra, White, I simply detest her ! 
is going to call, The girle will be nice com. | W®# Mary's outburst, as soon aa they were 
panions for Miss White and her sister.” | Clear of the Lindens, ‘‘ What did you think 
“She eaid very little about her past,” said | Of the daughter, Fred ? ‘ene 
Mrs. Dean, slowly. Come, Molly, don’t be prejudiced. 
“My dear Mary,” chimed in the Vicar, | His wife laughed. :. 
quietly, coming up at that moment, “' what Ps I am waiting for an answer, Fred.’ 
past could she have, poor little thing! She |. ‘‘ Well, if you must have it, I think her 
was in a French convent till last Obrist- | intellect does not equal her face. She is just 
mas!” - & — = doll, = has a many 
ee 89 eas, e told me country here was 
oa en en en, on lovely, and then sdmitted she bad not been 
jast now she had not spent a summer in|. . cs 
England since she was five years old. She| ,, ee great heiress. 
ppt i gp nee —— bee father died, and **T have her mother’s word for it. Rosaline 
“ Ana was Miss White there too?” is fragile, fascinating, and will have an 
“I asked her, and she eaid, oh no, her enormous fortune. Dolores ‘is a little hoyden 
mother could not spare Rosaline. Iown Iam ey has no portion, and will have to make 
rather anxious to see Mrs. White.” er own way in the world. Miss White is 
The curiosity was gratified the next day, | 0 \come cut’ next spring, when she is of age. 
for Mr. and Mrs. Dean were the first callers Doloresis to continue a hoyden until her 
as the Lindene, and tound the widow and her cone” My ye seta Mre. White free to 
elder daughter ensconced in the drawing-room - oS : ' 
waiting for visitors. There was no nes of whol, Molly t think Viite’ borage.” on Ge 
and neither mother nor sister mentioned ‘Bo do I. Fred, Mrs. White took much 
> ‘ a more interest in me when she discovered I 
‘I hope you like the house,’ said Mary, could count kindred with the Huberts.”’ 
feeling rather at a loss for conversation, ‘‘ We ‘ 


“ U ” 
think it very pretty, and Lady Glendale Melly, saan’ yon. to sevens $ 


“I don’t think so.” 
always says the gardens produce better fruit Mrs, White was ladylike and has nice 
than she can get at the Castle,"’ 


manners," said the Vicar, thoughtfully, ‘ but 

“ Then you know Lady Glendale?" I don’t think she is quite— —” 

Mrs. Dean could have smiled at the ques- “ Bhe is not a lady born," said Molly, catch- 
tion. She saw through everything. Asa poor | ing the meaning her husband could not put 
clergyman’s wife she would have been just | injo words, and helping him out, ‘but she 
tolerated by the Whites. If she were a friend | acts the part of one very cleverly. I wonder 
of the Countess she would be regarded very | what the father was like?” 

Le to . : “ Probably Dolly takes after him. Miss 
My father, Lord Delaney, is Lady Glen- | White and her mother are the same type.” 
dale’s first cousin, 60 T have known her more ‘I would give something to know how the 
or less all my life. My husband and Viscount | widow entertains Lady Glendale. Will she 
Hubert were college friends, so since I came | jel] her of Miss Rosaline’s enormous fortune, 
ret “ a very intimate with the | and will the Countess come to the concluzion 

news CAREY. Peroy had better cultivate her ?’’ 

Mrs, White's manner changed as though by ** Percy will have a voice in that matter.” 
magic. Lord Delaney’s daughter deserved Bat Mrs. Dean’s curiosity was gratified. 
very different degree of cordiality from the | She was standing in her garden a little later 
w fe of a country clergyman, wen the Castle carriage passed by, and Lady 











Glendale stopped the coachman, aslighteg 
and came indoors. Perhaps she felt she 
bad spoken too bitterly of the Whites 
Satarday, and wished to counteract what the 
had then said, 

“I think Charles might have done worse,” 
she said, as she & & cup of tea, “ Mrs, 
White is a very d shed-looking woman, 
and her husband was a magistrate." 

* Did she tell you so ?”’ 

“I never ask people personal questions,” 
said the Countess, tartly. ‘‘I heard yesterday 
from a friend who knew her in Italy, She 
asked me to call on Mrs. White, assuring me 
I should find her a charming neighbour. My 
friend added she was the widow of a magi. 
trate, and possessed enormous wealth.” 

“I rather fancy the wealth is her 
daughter’s.’’ 

‘Which one?” 

‘The one you saw to-day. Her godfather 
left her an enormous fortune, but I do not 
believe the rest of the family are well off.” 

‘* Ah, and she is a pretty girl!” 

1] shad give a garden party next 

¢ ive & gar y next month,” 
said the Countess, ‘and ask the Whites. |i 
will be a good opportunity of introducing 
them to the beurhood, and,”’ with a liiils 
hesitation, ‘‘if you should hear any more 
particulars of them you might let me know.” 

Mary Dean sat down and had a hearty 
laugh when her aristocratic visitor had de. 
parted. She saw through Lady Glendale’: 
schemes so perfectly, and they were 1 
amusing. 

It was hardly pléasant, though, to have 
Hubert enter unannounced—he was quite at 
home at the Vicarage, and often came in 
through the French windows—and demand 
the cause of her merriment, 

‘* Please don’t ask me,"’ 

He smiled. 

“w] - pd yy te, and ." 
stopped ve me a glowing iption 0 
her visit to the Lindens. Is it possible you 
are laughing at the sudden change of her 
views sapniing the Whites ?” 

‘* Perhaps I am.” 

Lord Hubert sat down. 

‘“‘ Well, you Know, it’s much pleasanter che 
should take to them. Monkhaven has always 
been such a sociable place, it would be awk- 
ward to have one of the best houses in the 
neighbourhood socially tabooed because my 
mother thought the people not good enongh 
for her august notice." 

‘Of course,” agreed Mrs. Dean, “only | 
have taken an unmitigated dislike to Mrs. 
White and her daughter.” 

“ Not to the one who was here yesterday?” 

‘*Qh, no. To the heiress,” i 

Lord Hubert’s face fell, Given an arist0- 
cratic bachelor with narrow meaas and & 
clever, worldly mother, it mostly hsppen? 
that the former will have heard so much of 

' heiresses’ that the very word grows {is 
tasteful to him. 

For ten years poor Lord Hubert had been 
told it was his “duty to marry ;"’ for ten year? 
the Countess had been recommending various 
richly-dowered maidens to him; till, poor 
fellow! he shunned his home as much 2% 
possible; and he would never have promised 
to spend three months at Glendale Castle 
but for the conviction there was not 50 
heiress within visiting distance, while the 
finances of the family were at euch a low obb 
that a “house party” was out of the question. 

‘Please don’t look so miserable,” ssid 
Molly, pleadingly, ‘‘you make me feel £0 
unkind; but really, Peroy, I believe Mrs. 
White has taken the Lindens solely on yout 
account, so you and the Countess ought to be 
gratefal.” ‘ 

They were excellent friends these two. His 
own second cousin and the wife of = 
favourite comrade, Mary Dean was slmot 
like a sister to Percy Hubert. Her —_ 
was his favourite resort when he was at t ‘4 
Castle, and in his heart he considered her = 
the Vicar as his ideal of a happy mart! 
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. He and Mrs, Dean possessed kindred 
tastes and “got on” oapitally. He would 
rather have confided in her thin in any one 
of hig seven sisters, and so he did not resent 
her touching on a subject the very mention of 
which he usually tabooed. 

“You had better say a little more,” he 
answered, cheerfully. ‘‘ You have made me 
resolve never #0 set foot in the Lindens now, 
go you = well go on!” 


“Don't Am 3 | ys 
«| don't thiak I should get angry with you, 
we are too old friends ; es, I would rather 


know all you can tell me before I go home to 
face my mother ! ” 

“Is isn’s much, Mrs, White impressed on 
me that Rogsaline would have an enormous 
fortane when she came of age, and that she 
was quite fancy free; also that she had accom. 
plishments ard tastes that fitted her for the 
highest circles | ’ 

Peroy smiled. 

“ And Rosaline ?” 

“T hardly spoke to her. She fell to Fred's 
share, and he pronounces her a very pretty 
wax doll!" 

“And the pretiy child who was here 
yoaterday 2?” 

“We did not set eyss on her, though I 
begged she might come in. She is, to quote 
her mother, a little hoyden, who has no pros. 
pects, and so is allowed to run wild!" 

“Ig that all?” 

“Not quite. . Your mother thinks Mrs. 
White —- and means to give & garden 
party to introdace her and Rosaline to the 
neighbourhood.” 

Viscount Hubert looked at. his friend 
a 

a are keeping something back.” 

i ea” 

“Tam sure youare. You'd better tell me, 
You know my mother is impulsive and easily 
taken in, Do you mean these Whites are 
impostors, and that she would be wiser not to 
know them?” 

“ Certainly not!" 

“Then what is it?” 

‘‘ You insist?” 

“ Pleage !"" 

“Taoen I believe there is something not 
quite above board. I think they may be rich, 
and Rosaline is very likely an heiress ; but, all 
the same, there is s0 Mrs. White is 
keeping . It won't hurt for your mother 
to know them, but I should be very sorry if I 
heard you were going to marry Rosaline! "’ 

“ You won't hear it; but why?” 

_“ Because Mra, White is at once too secre. 

tive and too communicative. Why need she 
tell me, an utter stranger, of her daughter's 
fortune, but yet say nothing of her past life 
beyond that she had been travelling a great 
many years. When Mr. White died, what 
position he held, or where they lived in his 
life-time—of all this she gave no hint." 


OHAPTER III. 


Taz Earl grambled at the expense, but my 
lady declared it was necessary, and had her 
way. Oards were sent out for the garden party. 
Over a hundred people were invited, and the 
date fixed was the last Saturday in August, 

Mrs. White accepted promptly, but it would 
be by no means her first visit to the Castle. 
Atter they returned Lady Glendale’s visit, 
she and Rosaline had been asked to lunch, 
then Miss White had been to play tennis with 
the Ladies Habert, In short, the acquaint- 
&nce was progressing rapidly, and Mra, White 
Was quite content. She was ambitions and 
scheming, bat she had one sovereign gift 
which many women, far better hearted, far 
more refined, lack, Jalia White had great 
tact and discernment ; she knew exactly how 
far she might go and where to stop. 

She never said to the Countess: “ Rosaline 
is an heiress, your son is ; les them marry 

t her money may regild his coronet.” She 
was too clever for that. She mentioned 





casually that her child's godfather, Sir 
Alwyn Fortescue, had left Rosaline a hundred 
thousand pounds which would be hers indis- 
| sare | the day she came of age. She con- 
essed frankly she had kept the girl in retire- 
ment because she did not wish her to be 
married until she came into her inheritance, 
and admitted that her own income consisted 
solely of the thousand a-year paid her by the 
trustees for Rozaline’s maintenance. 

‘TI shall bs poorer when Rosa has her own. 
She talks of settling five hundred a-year on 
me for life ; but I tell her she must not be too 
generous. I do noé care for England, and, 
when I have once seen my darling happily 
married, I shall probably return to the oon- 
tinent.” 

Lady Glendale understood perfectly. 
Whoever married Rosaline would have to 
consent to & provision for her mother; 
but even then, with the savings of her 
minority, she would bring her husband an 
income of several thousands. There would 
be no tribe of relations to interfere. In short, 
it sounded a splendid chance. 

lady was cautious. She went up to 
London for two nights, called at Somerset 
House, and asked to see the will of the late 
Sir Alwyn Fortesone. As she did not know 
the year of his decease, her task was rather 
tedious, but she felé rewarded when she read 
the document. 

Bir Alwyn left most of his property to his 
brother and heir-at-law, bat one hundred 
thousand pounds he bequeathed to two 
trustees to hold in trust for Rosaline, elder 
child of his old friend, Haugh White. They 
were empowered to + an allowance not 
exceeding a thousand a-year to she child's 
father for her maintenance, and the day she 
came of age she might alienate as much as 
five hundred a-year to make a provision for 
her father or other relatives, but over the rest 
of the préperty she had no control. The 
income was to be paid to her during her life, 
the principal would pass at her death to her 
eldest son or daughter. If she died childless 
the money reverted to the head of the For- 
tescue family. 

Lady Glendale went home relieved. Nothing 
could be clearer. The income would be 
enough to support Viscount Hubert and his 
wife in accordance with their rank. 

The a would be a nest-egg for their 
heir, while, even if Mrs. White felt disposed to 
increase the very moderate demands she had 
made on her daughter's wealth, Sir Alwyn’s 
will was a sufficient reason for refasing, 

My lady drew a sigh of satisfaction. With 
Percy married and off her mind, she would 
have more time to devote to her seven 
daughters and their establishment in life. 

Alberta and Edina might be hopeless, but 
the five younger ones were all distinctly 
eligible for a wedding-ring if only anyone 
would come forward and offer it. 

The Countess had not paid very frequent 
visits to the Vicarage lately. Perhaps she 
was conscious her projects would not receive 
much sympathy from Mrs. Dean, perhaps 
while she was arranging & mariage de conven- 
ance for her only son, she did not care to see 
much of a couple who had made a romantic 
love match. 

Molly Dean perfectly understood my lady's 
absence, It was rather a relief than other- 
wise, for the Vicar’s wife did not feel quite at 
ease herself, She was afraid the Countess 
would not approve of Lord Habert’s frequent 
visits to his old friends and one of the people 
he met there; for the acquaintance begun on 
that first Sunday had progressed rapidly. 

The Vicarage children had taken s great 
fancy to Dolly White, and the little hoyden 
was never so happy as when she could escape 
from her uncongenial home ito spend an hour 
at Mrs. Dean's, 

She was very welcome to warm hearted 
Molly; only the latter wondered sometimes 
why Lord Hubert always forsook the siudy 
and joined in the little folks’ games when their 
new playfellow was with them. 








Of Dolly, Mary Dean felt quite confident. 
She was innocent of any design upon the 
Vizoount’s heart. She was jast a lonely girl 
longing for affection or sympathy; but were 
Peroy’s motives equally harmless, or had the 
wild ides come to him that, having been 
entreated for ten years to marry, he should be 
justified in choosing a wife? 

At times Mra. Dean feared so. He looked 
at litsle Dolly with more interest than he had 
ever been known to display in any girl. 

He never lost a chance of meeting her, and 
when alone with his old friends the Deans, he 
had grown silent and reserved to such an 
extent as to justify the fancy that he might 
be in love, 

It was the eve of the garden party. Almost 
four weeks had elapsed since Mrs. White 
arrived at the Lindens, and her ambition 
seemed & success, 

She could boast of frequent visits to Glendale 
Castle. She waz sure the Countess understood 
her wishes and shared them, 

Rosaline was paired off with the Viscount 
on every occasion by his mother's art, and the 
widow's hopes ran high. 

In her state of supreme satisfaction she 
paid no heed to her younger daughter. Dolly 
enjoyed more liberty than had ever been her 
fate before. She was free to go and come 
at her own sweet will; and now, on this 
eventful Friday, had escaped from the 
Lindens to spend the afternoon at the Vicar- 
age, where s children’s party had assembled 
to do honour to Daisy Dean's fourth birth. 


y: 
a was the head spirit of the revels, 
the brightest, merrieat of the guests. Lord 
Habert, who had arrived uninvited, watched 
her with a look on his face which augured 
ill for his mother's match-making. 

‘‘Come down to the river with me,” he 
said, as the party began to disperse, a bevy 
of nurses having come to pounce each on 
her special charge. ‘You can't think how 
beantifal the sun looks as it sets on the 
tiver. Ono, Mra. Dean won't want you. She 
will be busy dismissing all these little rebels."’ 

So they went down to the water's edge— 
Lord Glendale's heir and the poor little girl 
whom no one wanted. 

She looked lovelier than ever to-day—in a 
white muslin which she had worn at fé:es in 


‘the convent, and with a blue ribbon at her 


throat and waist. 

‘* Are you gesting used to Monkhaven? Do 
you think you shail like it?” 

“I like it very much. It is the prettiest 
place I ever was in.” 

He smiled, well pleased at her answer, 

‘* We shall see you at the Castle to-morrow. 
I want to show you myhome. Promise me 
you will let no one point out the lions to you 
but me?” 

‘‘ITam not going,’ confessed Dolly, rather 
gravely. ‘‘ Lady Glendale did not ask me.” 

‘Oh, that must have been & mistake, Of 
course you are coming.” 

Dolly shook her head. 

‘I saw the card myself. It said Mrs. and 
Miss White.” 

“ But—_" 

“T should liked to have seen the Castle, bat 
I never go anywhere.” 

‘' Bat that is only because you are not ‘ out,’ 
and everyone goes to s garden party. My 
youngest sister ie still in the schoolroom, bus 
she will be there with all her yo friends.” 

‘¢ Mother wouldn't hear of it, and Rosaline 
was quite angry because I wanted to go.” 

Perey bit his lip; his feelings towards 
Rossline White were far from amiable. In 
his own house he was coldly courteous to her ; 
every where else he shunned her persistently. 

‘Look here, Dolly,” he said, decidedly, “if 
you don’t go it will be a monstrous shame. 
Why should you always be kept in the back- 
ground like a naughty child? Your sister is 
only two years older, and she goes every- 
where!” 

* Roealine is mamma's favourite.” 

‘* Anyone can see that, Bat you are Mra. 
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White's child, too; and’ yes sha treats you 
like—” he atopped for the want of words. 

‘‘ I think she does not oare for me because 
I was away so long. I was in the convent 
thirteen years.” 

“ Bast your sister was there t00,"’ said Percy, 
warmly, ‘‘at least, part of the time?” 

“Qh, no. Rosaline was slways with 
mamma. They have never been parted. I 
think,’’ and the girl’s eyes had a strange, 
dreamy expression, as though her spirit were 
very far away,—‘‘I think I was papa's 
favourite, and that they have never forgiven 
me,”’ 

“Can you remember him?" asked Lord 
Hubert, wko knew the sirange silence to 
which Mrs. White had relegated her husband. 

“Perfectly. I was alone with him when 
he died. I was only a tiny child; bas, you 
see, I have never had anyone to love me since, 
That is why I remember.” 

Lord Habert pressed tho little hand he held 
almost caressingly. 

« Was he ill long?” 

‘I don't know. I can jasé remember every- 
one locking very grave and troubled, and 
mamma and Rosaline going away in & 
carriage. They took my little ister with 
them. She was only a baby. Papa came 
back to me, and said be only had me left, and 
then for days he used to go ont very early 
and come back very late, and he used to kiss 
me and teli me I was his comfort. Then one 
day he said ‘everything was eettied,’ I did 
nod understand a bis, but I was glad because 
he wav. My nurse dressed me in my best 
frock because papa had promised to come 
home early and take me ont. He never came, 
Hours after he was brought home quite desd : 
he had been knocked down by a cab and killed 
on the spot!” 

‘' Poor little Dolly !'’ 

“T oan jast remember tho faners!,’’? went 
on Doliy, sadly. ‘ There were two gentlemen 
who spoke kindly to me and offered to take 
me away; bat mother said I beionged to her, 
Then very soon afterwards I went to the con- 
vent!” 

‘* And were you happy ?” 

“Yes. Everyone was so kind. No one 
loved me as paps had done, but they were 
very good to me,” 

*‘ And you saw your mother and sister?” 

“T never saw them till Ioame to England 
last Christmas. LIasked for my little sister, 
the baby mother had taken away, but she was 
dead. I often wish,’ went on Dolly, regret- 
fully, “she had lived. Perhsps she would 
have cared for me; mother and Rosaline care 
only for each other!" 

‘* Have you never seen any of your father's 
family, Dolly?” 

" He had no relations at all. Mother says 
—oh! it makea me so angry—ihat he was a 
cruel man, and cared nothing for her comfort 
because he did not leave her a fortune !” 

“Bat the two gentlemen you saw at Mr. 
White's funeral—wonld they not be your 
uncles?” 

“Qb, no. They oslied mamma ‘Madam,’ 
they couldn't be any relations.”’ 

‘*And your old home, Dolly, whereabouts 
was it? There must be people there who 
would love you for your father’s sake.” 

‘Mother says I am mistaken, and that I 
never had a home in England; bat, Lord 
Hubert, I remember it perfectly, is was close 
to the sea. The steamers used to go back- 
wards and forwards #o France, and all sorts 
of places, and we lived in the country a little 
way off. Oor house was called Shirley,” 

Peroy Habert understood. The seaport wag 
Southampton. Tie snburb, nos the house 
itself, was Shirley. He looked into the girl's 
swees face, and his heart ached forher. What 
ae myatery had turned the mother against 

er. 

Dolly,” he said, with a strange earnest. 
ne#s in his voice, ‘do you know why I have 
brought you here?” 

“To sce the sun ses cn the water.” 

‘Ase, end comething else! My darling, I 





am nota rich man. I cannot go to Mra. 
White this minute and ask her to give you #0 
me; but I love you with all my heart-snd 
strength, I never cared for any oné till I met 
you, and then I think it was love at first sight. 
Will you trust ma, Dolly, and promise that 
some day you will be my wife ?”’ 

‘* Mother thinks you will marry Resaline,” 
said Dolly, simply. 

“IT should never marry her even if I had 
no$geen you. Dolly, my sweet, I love you. 
You hold the happiness of my life in your 
little hands. Iam not rich enough to claim 
you now; but I will try and get a post under 
Government, and then I don’t think Mrs. 
White would refuse her consent. Will you 
have faith in mo, Dolly, and wait till I can 
epeak to your mother? Do you think you 
could learn to love me, dear? ” 

“J love you now,” whispered the sweet, 
-_ voice, “You have been so good to 
ms “ 

‘*T ask nothing better than to be ‘ good to 
you’ all my days. Dolly, will you wait 
patiently until I can speak to your mother. I 
would go to Mra. White now, only thut I fear 
she woald be angry and that her displeasure 
would fall on you!” 

“I will wait,” promised Dolly, “and I 
shall trust yon always, only—I know mother 
will never let me be your wife.” 

‘Bat why?” persisted Lord Hubert, 
‘“‘Bhe may think your sister will marry first 
as she is the elder, bnt——" 

‘‘T¢ is not that, Mother bas made up her 
mind I am never to marry anyone,” 

Lord Hubert felt utterly bewildered, 

‘* Why do you say so, child?” 

‘““When I was in the convent, mother 
wrote to the Abbess, and asked if I could 
be a nun. She was so kind—the Abbess— 
she never even tried to persuade me. She 
wrote back that I had been brought up a 
Protestan$, and that she never in her life 
aaw any one lees fitted for the religious life. 
She only told me when I was going to 
England,” 

‘Your mother is not a Romanist ?"’ 

** Oh, no!” 

“And what did she say when ehe got the 
letter from the Abbess ?"’ 

“She wrote again that as I was only five 
yesra old when I went to the convent, I 
could have no gerious convictions; and she 
offered a great deal of money to the convent 
—fifty thousand francs—if [ became a nun.” 

Lord Hubert took the little figare in his 
arms and strained her to his heart, 

‘You are mine now, Dolly!” he- oried, 
fondly. ‘‘ You don’t belong to yourself any 
longer, and you can't be a nun. If Mrs. 
White ever speaks of it again, just send for 
me, and we will be married that very day, 
even if I have to take you to a six-roomed 
house with one maid. of-all work.” 

“I shouldn't mind, with you.” 

“Now, Dolly,” pursued the young man, 
“semember' we are engaged. It wonld be 
better to keep the seores; but if Mrs, White 
says One word more about the convent scheme, 
send mea line, and I will come and talk to 
her at once.” 

‘*Bhe would make you give me up.”’ 

“My darling, I don's think she wonld 
‘make’ me doanythicvg, I am turned thirty, 
and have @ tolerabiy strong will of my own.” 

‘‘ Ah, bnt she would make you want to give 
meup. She would tel! you all my faults,” 

“I feel quite equal to the cstalogue,”’ was 
the smiling anawer. ‘' Now, Dolly, dry your 
eyes; and whenever you feel sad, jost re- 
member, please, thas my happiness depends 
on you, and thet I am working hard just to 
make a home for you.” 

She clang a little closer to his arm. 

“Lord Habert!” 

* Peroy,” he corrected. ‘ Well; my darling, 
what isis? Are you afraid of me?” 

“No. But, please, if you get tired, will 
you tellme?” 

“I shan's ‘get tired,’ yon foolish child. 
Don’t take such fancies into your head. 





ie 
——. 


Whatever haprens, Dolly, I-shall goon lovirg 
you; and I shall never let’you off your pro: 
to marry me.” 

“I don’t want to be let off,” and she bincheg 
crimson. 

“And look here, Dolly. For somo rearon 
I can’é fathom, your mother bas no troe 
motherly feeling for you. She may even + 
to part us; so remember, child, you are not tp 
believe any story she tells you of my faithiozs. 
ness. I shall be true to you, little ona, whil, 
Ilive. Oaly death shall part you and me!" 

They walked a few yarda in silence, then 
Lord Habers said, suddenty,— 

“T shall return to London on Monday, and 
I may not be able to see you bsfare [ go, 
Dolly, my cousin Mra. Dean is a good woman 
and a kind one. She and the Vicar wonld 
be true‘to you in any difficulty. I! trouble 
comes, dear, if yonr home at the Lindens 
grows more desolate than it is, go straigh) 
to the Vicarage and toll the Deang yon are 
my promised wife, then——" 

But the sentence was never finished, A 
turn in the winding path brought them face 
to face with Molly, Then Lord Habart im: 
pulsively took her into their confidence. 

“You have heard my mother lament my 
bachelor state often enongh, Mary,” he 
said, gravely, ‘'so you will be glad to hear 
I have chosen a partner for life. We aro 
not going to annonnes the fact to the whole of 
Monkhaven just yet, bat 1 should like'yon to 
know that Dolly has promised one ‘day to be 
my wife.” 





“OHAPTER IV. 


Tre afternoon of the garden party was 
ploriously fine, and several hearts beat high 
with expectation. Ambitious Mrs. White 
thought her darling scheme in a fair way to 
be realised ; Rosaline saw herself alveady in 
fancy'’s ¢yes & peeress; while, at the Castle, 
Lady Glendale rejoiced «+ what she deemed 
her son’s good prospects. ; 

She had secured a téte-d-téte with him in 
her boudoir directly after lanch, and had 
more than hinted as her wishes. Ste 
thought his answer moet dutifal. 

“IT agsure you, mother, I have quite come 
round to your cpinion. Iam sare & man is 
happier married. than single, and I-aball do 
my best to enter she holy estate of matrimony 
as soon as possible.” 

What could mortal man say more? Hovw- 
ever, Lady Glendale was not quite satisfied : 
Percy’s change of sentiments was so audden 
and unexpeoted. 

“It would not do for you to marry anyoze, 
my dear,” she said, gravely, ‘You must 
choose a wife ‘who wili do honour to your 
name. She should be young, attractive, and 
well born. Such a girl, in fact, s2 Miss 
White would satiefy my best desires.” 

Lord Hubert smiled. Perhaps ij was 
wrong to decsive her—cven by silence; bus 
on the cther hand he koow, if he toid her 
the real state of tha oase, she would be 
frantic, and qaite unfit to ‘play the part of 
hostess to the: gnesta so soon due; 80 the 
Viscount equivocated—even though his answer 
was true in letter. oe 

“ TE promies you, mamms, that I wil! do 2y 
utmost to become Mra. White's con- in-law. 
don’t at all allmire the widow herself, but 1 
consider her daughter above ail price.” 

The Countess wae radiant. She received 
her guests with beaming face, imprinted & 
kiss of welcome on Roaaline’s brow when she 
arrived with her mother, and wasaltogether 50 
delightfally gracious that the Vicar of Monk- 
haven ‘was puzzled what his wife conld have 
meant when she refased to accompany bim to 
the Castle, : \ 

“ Make any’exonse forme you like, Fred; 
but I can’t face Lady Glendale. It Percy hae 
told her he won't marry Rosaline White she 
will be furious; and if ‘the has not told he, 


she will expect me to congratulate hes, and 11> 


words would choke me,” 
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«Bo very sorry your dear wife could not 
come wih you. What is it," asked the 
Conntess, gracionsly, *‘s headache?" 

The Vicar was by mo means adept at 
excuses; his wife gave him little practice, A 
bright, sunny-tempered Woman with excellent 
health and spirits, this was probably the first 
time she had ever broken a social engagement 
once entered into. 

“J—I don’t know,” said’ the poor man 
awkwardly, “she does ros seem at all like 
herself, Her spirits are‘uncertsin.”’ 

« Qoming here would have cheered her up.” 

The Vicar did not wish to pursue the 
subject and escaped. Moliy’had not told him 
of the confidénces reposed in her by the 
lovers, £0 he could only ascribe her conduct to 
the fact that as she particularly disliked Mise 
White, and believed’ Lord Hubert was 
intended to propose to her at this fete, she 
preferred not to be presens at it. 

Percy himse!f would gladiy have quitted 
the gay scene. Althongh the Whites had not 
been & month in the coufity, the widow's 
ambitions for her danghter, and his mother's 
aoqniescence, were widely known, The young 
man was quite aware half the guests present 
expeoted to congratulate him belore'thssy left ; 
and as he éauntered through the grounds at 
Rosaline's side, he waa trying in vain to think 
of some way (withons revealing his own 
secret, or being pointedly rude) of conveying 
to the young lady that her hopes were vain, 

“Tg not your sister here to-day ?”’ 

It was the first time he had ever mentioned 
Dolly to the beantifal Rosaline, and he was 
curious as to her reply. 

“Oh, no! She ia much too young for such 
large parties.” 

**I¢ muét be very duil for her at home!" 

“Her mother is the best judge of that. I 
am only her step-sieter, aud's0 certainly could 
not interfere!” 

Lord Hubert felt bewildéréd. 

‘Only her step-sister! I thotight you were 
both Miss Whites!” 

“And go we aré; bus my father married 
twice, and Dolly is mamma's only child. I 
am sure it is a good thing for me I havea 
step mother, or I should have been quite alone 
in the world.” 

“T cannot understand it. Mre. White seems 
£0 devoted to you, and there is a strong like- 
ness between you! " 

“ Nevertheless our relationship ia‘as I have 
told you; but mamma was a White too, She 
and my father were first cousins, which per- 
haps explains my reteniblancetoher. A great 
many people say I am more like‘her than her 
own child, Doily is not like anybody.” 

Lord Hubert felt utterly bewildered. What 
motive could Rosaline’ have in ‘telling him a 
falsehood; and yet, knowitg'as he did the 
difference in the widow's treatment of the 
girls, how was he to believe the unloved, 
neglected Dolly was her own'thild, the idolised 
Roealine her step-daughter ? 

“Mamma and I have always been together,” 
Went on Rosaline, ‘and Dolly was’ bronght 
upin& convent. You see, mamma was not 
tich, and it was the cheapest way of educating 
her; of course it would not have been fair to 
spend my money on my half-sister.” 
 Peroy had never liked the heiréss, but at 
‘hat moment he came very near to hating her, 
=e she speak so exaltingly of her own 

y 

The féie seemed unending to Lord Hubert, 
bat at last it was over. The last carriage 
had rolled away, and be felt in another 
moment he should have his mother on his 
hands with her enquiries a3 to his wooing ; 50 
he went round to the’ Btables, ordered a groom 
ptbres Fn bate and had started for a 

6 before hi i 
his iovertionn. 8 family had even guessed 

There was s o Geal be wanted to think 
7 great ceal that puzzled him. He 
es his listle fiancée with ali his heart, For 
a & sweet sake be would even put up with 

‘s. White and Rogaline, and try to make 


she best of them ag relations ; but before he ' 











married he must'try to get at the reot of the 
mystery, and learn ‘the ‘seoret they hid so 
oarefally, 

Ever since the Whites cameto the Lindens, 
he had felt there was something more than 
met. the eye in their history. His mother 
had told him of Sir Alwyn Fortescue’s legacy 
to hia godchiid, and the peculiar ‘proviso that 
she was not to alienate more than five hon- 
dred s-year as a provision for her relations ; 
also thas, daring her minority, her guardian 
was to receive a thousand a-year for her 
Rupport. It was only during his long, solitary 
ride that a ray of light came to Percy 
Habert, and then the fraud it hinted at wag 
sO terrible he felt his new theory must be 
impossible. Yet it came back to him again 
and again—a doubt that conid not be atilled. 

Mrs. White, by her own showing, was poor. 
From Dolly's artless recollections- he could 
well belicve her husband had died making 
no provision for her. Ali her means of 
existence, then, would be ths thousand a-year 
paid for the support of her little step-child. 

She had spent thirteen years abroad with. 
out visiting England’or seeing her own 
daughter? Conld this be becanse she knew 
feom the first Rosalie would never reach 
womanhood, and, rather than loss the pay- 
ment for her charge, the scheming widow had 
early resolved, whén ‘her step-vbild died, to 
conceal the loss and put another girl in her 
place? Such things had been. 

It would explain a great deal. Rosaline 
might be Mrs. White’s own niece, which would 
account for their resemblance, -Of course 
their wandering life would make the fraud 
easy. The child of seven’ Mrs. White took 
away must alter in thirteen years. There 
were no relations, no close friends with in- 
convenient memories, The widow would have 
every chance of success. 

Then she never epoke of her husband or the 
home she had: shared with him. She and 
Rosaline had both tried to crush Dolly and 
make her think ber remembrance of the house 
at Shirley an idle fancy. 

‘If only it wae a-different name,” thought 
Lord Hubert, bitterly, “I might get a clue, 
But there may be a dezen Whites near 
Southampton.” 

Then came to him Dolly's assertion that 
her father had died from an accident and Mrs, 
White's one-piece of information that her 
husband had been a magistrate. The child 
said distinctly that her father died in summer 
when she was five years-old. 

Percy’s resolution was taken. He wonld go 
to Southampton and make inquiries. If no 
one at Shirley remembered the Whites, it wae 
still almost certain the violent death of a 
magistrate would be in the local pspere. 
Summer might'mean from May to Septem. 
ber. If he searched the papers for those 
five months of seventy-two he must surely 
find a clue. 

Impulsive as a boy, Lord Hubert did not 
even announce his intention to anyone. He 
packed a small bag while hia parents were at 
dinner, and caught the mail train to London, 
intending to goon to Southampton the-next 
morning, and, Sanday though it was, com- 
mencs his researches. 

Lord Hubert knew the town pretty well, 
having embarked there more than cnce for 
Havre. 

He put up at the South Western Hotel, 
determined, as soon as Monday came, to 
obtain a file of the looal paper for eighteen 
seventy-two, ‘and search for the particulars 
of Mr, White's death. 

Meanwhile he need not be quite inactive; 
though all the shops were closed and the 
work-a-day world seemed enjoying « restful 
Sanday, still there was nothing to hinder 
him from searching the various cemeteries 
for Mr, White’s grave, and seeing if that 
would throw any light on'the mystery. 

OF course « tombstone would not reveal 
much, but if the'first’ Mrs.’ White were Duried 
there ths insoription would doubtless mention 
her maiden name, and if any relations on her 


side yet survived: they woald be the persons 















most likely to help:in unmasking the present 
Mrs. White's fraud. 

After Innch Lord Hubert: turned his steps 
in the direction’ of Shirley; or, more correctly, 
tarned a horse's steps thither, for he engaged 
&N Open’ carrisge,' with a driver likely to be 
loquacious both from his age and genial 
appearance. 

When they were passing through Shirley 
Percy stopped his Jehu, and inquired if he 
could remember avyone of the name of Whiie 
living there some thirteen years before, 

‘There are hespa of Whites ix this part of 
the world, sir,” said:the old man, simply. 
“ It's quite a Hampshire name,” 

“The Mr, White 1 am interested in died 
by an accident. He was run over and kilied 
on the spot. He was a'magistrate, and Iam 
particularly anxious to make inquiries re- 
Bpecting his family.” 

A look of comprehension oame into the old 
driver's face, 4 

“You mean Hugh White the banker, tir; 
but hedidn’s live at Shirley. His house wae 
called Shirley Lodge right enough, bat it’s 
three miles the other side of the town. I can 
take you there if you wish to ses is, or I can 
show you hia grave, poor gentleman, I cought 
to know'as much of him as anyone, seeing I 
was in his service when he died.” 

“ Then you knew his wife?” 

“ T knew both his wives,” replied the driver, 
gravely. ‘Ho married Miss Shirley, who 
brought him # handsome fortune and left him 
with one little girl, Then, poor gentleman, it 
was his misfortune to meet a woman whore 
heart was like a bit of stone, and, taken in by 
her handsome face, he was foolish cnough to 
make her his second wife." 

The fly had stopped, the horse was tran- 
quilly: eating grass. Driver and fare looked 
full into each other's faces, 

‘‘ Took here,” said Lord Hoberé, frankly, 
“ circumstances make it necessary for me 
to know as much as you can teil me of 
Mr, White and his history. I sm willing to 
reward you literally. But you must tell me 
no mere ramoars, only things you know te 
be facts.” 

Jim Planket smiled in surprise. 

“Lor, sir, there’s not a tradesman in the 
place but knows Mr. White's story. It was 
never @ secret in this town ; ay, and everyone 
mourned for him as a friend when he died. 
They called it an accident, but to my mind, 
sir} he was killed reaily before ever the wheels 
passed over him. They only finished the 
work, His heart broke when the trouble 
came.” 

And Jim told his story simply and well. Is 
gained in pathos, perhaps from his homely 
language and earnest manner. Mr. White 
had been the Jeading banker of the towr. His 
first wife brought him an enormous fortune, 
which was entirely at his own dispotal. His 
fecond wife, a widow, brought him nothing 
but debte, ‘ 

And she made the monsy ‘fly. Lor, sir, 
that ‘woman knew how to spend, Nothing 
was too'good for her or her own child, though 
they do esy she gradged every penny that 
was spent on Miss Rose, the firs) Mro. White's 
little girl." 

This‘rather perplexed Lord Hubert, bat he 
listened avxiously, feeling he was near an ¢z- 
planation of all that puzzied him. 

“ At'last the master, I suppose, felt there 
must come a stop, and he warned her she was 
spending too much. Some Baronet had died 
and left Miss Rose a eplendid fortune, but 
Mr. White couldn’s touch it. I suppose he 
grew reckless being in’ diffionftics, and he 
epecniated. Then’the orach came, the bank 
stopped payment, 

‘* Mrs, White took all the property she could 
lay her hands ov, and her own two children. 
Misa Jalia Stone and the baby that was barely 
three years old ; she just ran off, and left her 
husbandand Miss Rose to bear the brunt. 

“The master, he behaved splendidly. He 
gave up every farthing of hie firat wife's fortune, 
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even the farniture of Shirley Lodge, Every 
creditor was paid in full; and then, when he 
could hold up his head and say no one had 
lest a sixpence by him, he got the post of 
manager io a large bank near London ; bat id 
was no use, His wife's flight had jast broken 
his heart. He woald have died of grief, sir, it 
the wheels hadn't gone over him and crashed 
the very life of him ” 

at ~~ Mra. Waite came back then?” 

“Bhe did, sir; and a mighty to do she 
made when she discovered that thoagh Mr. 
White had made a will in her favour, as he 
lefts no money, she could claim nothing. Two 
gentlemen came from London, who were Mias 
Rose's trastees, and they agreed she should 
have the charge of the little girl, and receive 
as much as Sir Alwyn Fortescue’s will allowed 
for her keep. Then Mrs, White and the three 
children went away. I knew she hated 
Misa Rose, and I was sore afraid there'd be 
hard times for the little one ; but my a 
who'd been nurse at Shirley Lodge, and was 
devoted to our little lady, told me I need not 
fear. ‘Every penny of the money will be lost, 
father, when Miss Rose dies, so Mrs. White's 
one wish ’Il be to keep her well and hearty.’ ” 

‘‘You say Mes. White took three children 
away with her. Should you recognise them ?" 

“ Well, sir, thirteen years alters most 
people, especially children. I’ve never for- 
gotten them as they looked then. Miss Jalia, 
the master’s stepchild, was a pretty little 
thing with black eyes and hair, and the most 
spiteful temper you ever see. She was twelve 
years old, and the image of her mother, who 
was just wrapped up in her. Miss Rose 
favoured her papa. She was fair, and the 
aweetest little thing you ever saw. As for Miss 
Dolore’s—Baby, as they called her—she was 
& wee mite that no one ever expected to live, 
and sure enough they brought her back and 
— her by her father re the year was 
out.” 

Lord Hubert drew a % breatb. The 
mystery was plain to him. Mrs. Waiie's 
stepchild was not dead. She had not put a 
stranger in the place of the little heiress; buat 
with a cunning, almost fiendish in its malice, 
she had exchanged the two girls, and passed 
off her beloved Julia as Sir Alwyn Fortescue's 
godchild. Peroy understood it all. No doubt 
the baby Dolore’s dying had paved the way. 
It was easy to — her name and identity to 
the little step sister only two years her senior, 
while Jalia'’s infantile style of beauty and 
childish airs and graces were well suited for 
her to play the rdle of a rival five years younger 
than herself, 

Mrs. White was playing a desperate game, 
for the two girlaat the Lindens were not what 
she represented them. 

The elder was Jalia Stone, aged somewhere 
shout swenty-six and penniless. The neglected 
Dolly was really Rosaline White, heiress ; but 
how had the widow dared to risk such a mon- 
strous fraud ? 

The old coachman made this plain. Both 
the trastees ander Sir Alwyn's were dead. 
Their places were filled by strangers, who had 
never seen the banker or either of his children. 
Then the widow had been born a White, and 
was the husbani's first cousin. She doubtless 
resembled the Whits family, and so, for those 
who questioned and thought it strange the 
heiress should be like her step-mother, an 
@DS Wer was ready. 

_ Lord Habert had set out on his qaest believ- 
ing it might take weeks or months, and lo! a 
few hours had ended the mystery. 

‘I shoul like to see your daughter,” he 
told Jim Pianket, gravely, ‘‘and then I will 
tsll you both why I am so interested in the 
Waites. You are quite certain Roaaline was 
fair, and her step-sister dark ?"’ 

‘“* Way, of course I am, sir; there'a no mis. 
take about it. Miss Jalia had black hair, and 
was the model of her mamma, Miss Roze was 
faic. Way, my daughter's gota little picture as 
home that was taken one year at the fair, and 
there are the two children; you couldn’s be 
mist sken." 





} 


The nursemaid of other days was now a 
buxom matron, with prosperity and content 
written on every feature. Her husband was 
@ sailor, and during his voyages she kept her 
father’s hoase. Toe moment he caught sight 
of Mra. Bond, Lord Habert felt she was to be 
trasted. It cnly her memory were as good aa 
her father’s he would have no fear. 

‘'T will teli you all I can,’ he began, sitting 
down in the cottage kitchen as => quite 
at home; “and for the sake of the little girl 
you nursed so long ago, I am sure you will 
help me.” 

“T'll help you, sir. I've never forgotéen 
Miss Rose. Dolly her poor papa used to call 
her—tforgetting, I suppose, that if the Baby 
Dolores grew up, that would be her name." 

‘I want you just to describe Miss Rose.” 

‘* That's easy done, sir. She'd rosy cheeks 
and dark golden curls; I don’t mean flaxen, 
but jast the colour of a sovereign; and she 
st fair aga lily. Ob, sir, have you seen 

er ? 

“A Mrs, White has taken my uncle's house, 
and brought two young ladies with her. The 
elder is dark and pretty; she is called Rosa- 
line, and is a great heireas. Mra. White seems 
jast to worship her. The younger, Dolly, juss 
answers to your description, Mrs. Bond, only 
she is a lo » neglected child.” 

“* Well, I never!" said Mrs. Bond, heartily. 
“‘Lalways did say the mistress was a deep 
one. hy, she’s jast changed the children!"’ 

“You would be ready to swear to what you 
have told me, in a court of law?” 

“That I would, sir. But you won't need 
that. If you just give a hint to Sir Alan 
Fortesoue and Dr, Moberly, the trustees, 
they’ll soon put things right,” 

‘ oe 5 thought you said the trustees were 

‘* Yes, sir. Bat each of them named a suc- 
cessor. Sir Alan is a fine young gentleman 
as ever stepped, and the Doctor has a grand 
head for business.” 

Not till he got back to his hotel did Lord 
Habert realizs that if his researches were suc- 
cessfal his little fiancée would be the thing he 
had always hated—a great heiress. 





CHAPTER VY., AND LAST, 


Tae library at Fortesoue Towers, and 
Percy awaiting with what patience he could 
Sir Alan's return from a drive. They were 
not strangers, having met several times in 
Loadon, But there was no great intimacy 
between them, The young Baronet was one 
of the richest commoners of the day; the 
Viscount, for his rank, a poor man ! 

“ Hubert,” oried Sir Alan, with hearty 
welcome, as he greeted his guest, “this is 
good of you to look me up. I had no idea you 
were in the neighbourhood ! ’ 

‘‘T am only here on business, Sir Alan, and 
no one can assist me but yourself. My mission 
ia a strange one. You may think me im- 
pertinent and interfering, but I felt bound to 
come.” 

‘* My dear fellow," aaid the Baronet, cheer- 
fally, “you would be welcome, whatever 
brought you. We'll have lanch first, and dis- 
cuss the business afterwards. I’m not likely 
to impute wrong motives to you, though I 
confess I can’t imagine how I can help you.” 

Atter lanch the two young men returned to 
the library, and Lord Habert plunged into his 
business. 

“TI believe you ars one of Miss White's 
trastees under your late uncle's will?” 

‘‘T am one of the trastees ; bat Mra. White 
annoyed me so much, that I have left Doctor 
Moberly full power to do as he likes. I sigan 
whatever is presented to me, on condition I 
am not required to see Miss White and her 
ambitious mamma." 

Mg I ask how Mrs. White offended 
you ” 

The Baronet blashed like a girl. 

“T've plenty of money, Habert, and, if I 


hada’t, I’m nos the sort of fellow to grudge my | 





uncle having left a fortune to his godchily, 
Two yearsago Mrs. White wrote to me sug. 
gesting that I doubtless felt aggrieved at 4 
large a sum passing away from the For. 
tescue's. Her daughter was nineteen anj 
fancy free, pretty, amiable, and accomplished. 
would it not be a happy solation of the difj. 
culties if I married her sweet R» 21 
was ye | farious, and replied, ‘ ther 
were no difficulties, and I was not a marrying 
man.” 

‘* Bhe is a clever woman!” 

“I suppose so. Now, how can I help 

ou?” 

Peroy poured out his my 

‘'I know I am liable to put down asa 
fortune hunter,” he said, yy as he 
finished, “‘ since I am engaged to the younger 
girl, and of course, it my suspicions are right, 
Bhe becomes a great heiress; bat I aagure 
you, Fortesoue, it was not that which in. 
flaenced me. The air of mystery which 
hung over Mrs. White bewildered me. I felj 
she would be bitterly against my union with 
Dolly, and I hoped if only I could discover 
her secret, it would give me a certain hold 
over her.” 

Sir Alan smiled. 

«I believe you are quite right—and by my 
unele’s will, Rosaline White is free to keep 


ta’ consent. I'll see - through with 
it, Habert. If there’s an I can put up 
at anywhere near Monkhaven, I’ll come dows 
and reason with the widow.” 

‘** You won't let her guess our suspicion—if 
ne ee 

! ' 

‘* My dear fellow, I'll be careful. Asa fact, 
Rosaline Shirley (she first Mrs. White) and 
my mother were first cousins. I suppose! 
am the only kinsman, on her mother's side, 
that Miss White (the real one) possesses. It 
is an open seeret that my uncle Sir Alwyn 
worshipped Miss Shirley. There are pictures 
of her in my 5 on ee 
her child received by my uacle shortly before 
his death. I'll take that with me to Monk. 
haven, and see what Mrs. White says to it.” 

“You must be our guest,” urged Lord 
Habert. ‘‘My mother will feel hart if you 
stay anywhere bat at the Castle.” 

- rey the Countess approve of your engage- 
ment?” 

‘‘She is hopelessly infatuated with Mrs. 
White and the false heiress. I have noi 
dared to tell her of my wooing, Dolly.” 

“Dr. Moberly is abroad for hia anogal 
holiday,” observed Sir Alan, “but he ii 8 
sensible fellow, and will hear reason.” 

“I return to-night, Sir Alan Fortesoas 
with me!” was the telegraphic mesaage which 
reached the Oastle on ne, filling the 
Countess with bewilderment, hy had her 
son rashed off, directly after the /éte, without 
a word of his intention? Why should he bring 
@ comparative atranger as hia guest; bat then 
Sic Alan came of an old family, and wai 
almost a millionaire. He was, report said, 
fancy free, 80 Hubert’s eccentricity might end 
in his sisters’ gain. : 

The two el ladies at the Lindens had 
been as much pertarbed at Lord Habert's 
departure as his mother, Dolly trasted bet 
lover, and knew he had left her for somé 
sufficient cause; bat Mrs. White and Roaaline 
were simply furious at what auguared a defeat 
for their hopes. . , 

The Countess of Glendale reosived Sit 
Alan with empressement, and begged he would 
stay at the Castle as long as he could spare 
time. Hubert had lets the task of the en- 
lightenment to his companion, and Also 
planged into the work at once. 

“Tam a little afraid, Lady Glendale, thai 
when you know my business here you won't 
feel so hospitably towards me. I told Habsrt 
I had better go to the village inn, leat yoo 
should resent my mission; bat he overraled 
my scruples.” : 

“ Qaite right!" replied my lady, thinkiag 
what a good-looking fellow he was, and how 
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she should like him for a son-in-law; ‘‘ but, 
sic Alan, if you will pardon feminine 
oariosity, I should lke to know your mission!" 

He smiled. Few women had ever resisted 
Alan Fortesoue’s smile. 

‘J want to undeceive some people on whom 
a oruel fraud has been practised. I am given 
40 understand that someone is representing 
herself in this bourhood as my ward, & 
young lady to w. my uncle, Sir Alwyn 
Fortescue, left a large fortune—and I wish to 
unearth the ion” 

Lady Glendale's heart nearly stood still. 

“ You cannot mean the Whites? Oh, Sir 
Alan, I have introduced them to all my friends. 
Ihave had Rosaline here constantly, and almost 
begged Hubert to propose to her. Oh, surely 
I have not been deceived. You can't be going 
to tell me they are just a couple of adven- 
furesses ! ” 

Sir Alan was touched by her toque, 

“ They have taken an unfair advantage of 
your kindness, and if the fraud they contem- 
plated had succeeded they might have been 
indicted for felony, but at present I believe 
the wrong has not gone so far but that I can 
put it straight.” 

“IT don’t understand,” said the Countess, 
frankly. ‘‘ Mrs. White is so very elegant, and 
has been used to the best society. Surely you 
are not implying she is not respectable ? "’ 

* She is perfectly respectable in the sense 
you mean, dear Lady Glendale. She is the 
widow of Hugh White, a banker, who, though 
he died penniless, left a name still honoured 
and revered in his native town. Mrs. White 
is heartless, scheming, and mercenary. She 
has brought herself within reach of the law, 
bat not in the way you suppose. She has not 
robbed a house or forged a cheque, She has 
only palmed off a penniless girl, called Jalia 
Stone, on Monkhaven society, as an heiress.” 

Lady Glendale started. 

* Bat your uncle's will was soolear. I read 
it myself,” 

Sir Alan checked any amusement he felt. 

_ “The will is clear enough and the fortune 
ia in safe keeping; bat, Lady Glendale, the 
girl you have known as the heiress has no 
claim on it. She has stolen the name and 
identity of another. She is not Rosaline White 
but Jclia Stone, the only child of Mra. White's 
firat marriage,” 

Lady Glendale shivered. 

“ Are you quite sure ?"’ 

“I have brought proofs with me. I can 
prodace living witnesses who will recognise 
the young lady as Jalia Stone; but for the 
sake of her dead husband, I hope Mrs. White 
will accept defeat quietly, and not force me 
ts expose her publicly.” 

“Is will give you another fortune,” said the 
Countess, thinking fate cruelly unjast to heap 
— on an —— By was already 60 

y: remem the money revert 
you - Rosaline’s death.”’ ee 
_' It won’t give me another penny, for Rosa- 
line is not dead. My ward has comm robbed 
of name and identity. Her interests have been 
neglected, She has led a lonely uncared-for 
lite, bat it has failed to impair her health or 
beauty. Lady Glendale, will you do me a 
Kindness when I rescue the real Rosaline 
from her step-mother? will you receive her 
here, and snffer her to remain in your care 


Until I can give h 
choice?” give her to the husband of .her 
% * * . 


It was a very stormy interview between Sir 
lan Fortesoue and Mrs. White. The widow 
Would not give up the prize she had achemed 


7 — nm, jag amy ® fight. 
“a6 denied in toto everything her accuser 
said ; talked of appealing to Dr. Moberly, of 
Putting the case in chancery, and, in fact, was 
~~ furious as an angry woman could well be. 
ir Alan kept perfectly oalm ; only when she 
= for breath he delivered hia ultimatum, 
ais ‘rests with you, Mre. White, whether you 
ire from this stroggle with sach savings ag 


you may have secnred from the thirteen thon- ; 
sand pounds paid over to you for your step: i 





ohild’s maintenance, and your freedom, or | 


whether you are stripped of every penny of 
your ill gotten gains, and, with your daughter, 
sent to prison.” 

‘*T—I don't understand !"’ 

‘I will speak more plainly. You have been 
guilty of fraud and conspiracy, and of obtain- 
ing money by false pretences. The plain 
name for these crimes is felony, and the pun- 
ishment a prison !"’ 

“Tt is absurd,” cried Mre. White, ‘‘ making 
such a fass.. I have never had a penny more 
than the law entitled me to. What harm has 
been done?” 

“The will gave you a thousand a-year to 
‘make a home for Miss White.’ How about 
the years you left her in a French convent, 
at a costof perhaps ten poundsa term! You 
have since twice attempted to make your own 
daughter the wife of an honourable man, re- 
presenting her in each case as the heiress, 
Rosaline White.” 

‘** What do you want?" 

“T want nothing. You are free to make 
your choice. Sign this paper, acknowledging 
your — and leave the Lindens to-day, 
_— ¥ th you all your possessions, or 

‘“‘T am waiting for your alternative.” 

‘Or else the detective, who is waiting ont- 
side—and who holds a warrant signed by 
Lord Glendale, the nearest magistrate—will 
take you and Miss Stone into custody on a 
charge of fraud." 

He held the winning cards. Jalia White, 
halt beside herself with jealous rage, signed 
the paper. Before nightfall the Lindens was 
deserted, and Sir Alan escorted his ward to 
Glendale Castle, and placed her under the 
special care of the Countess. 

Peroy Hubert greeted his darling warmly. 
Oaly, he protested, her great wealth was a 
terrible barrier between them; but Dolly (she 
begged that no one would call her Rosaline) 
thought otherwise, and reminded him how he 
had promised nothing but death should part 


them. 

“I will not have my pretty cousin jilted,” 
said Sir Alan, coming tothe resoue. ‘‘ Besides, 
I have sent for Dr. Moberly on purpose to 
give his consent to the wedding. There are 
no settlements to draw, because my uncle's 
will has already settled Dolly's fortune on 
herself, I will lend you Fortescue Towers 
for the honeymoon, and, if you take my advice, 
you will become the next tenant of the 
Lindens. I hear Mrs. White has sent the keys 
to Mr, Hubert's agent, quite forgetting such a 
trifling formality as the rent.’’ 

The Countess was delighted with Dolly, 
and declared she would have welcomed her as 
her daughter-in-law had she been penniless— 
& statement whose trath, Percy always feels 
thankful, they will never need to test. 

His love conquered his pride, and as he 
had wooed Dolly when she was only a lonely 
little girl, with no money or friends, he did 
not feel compelled to give her up because 
fortune had smiled on her. 

They were married in the beautifal old 
church where Lord Habert had first seen 
Dolly and. lost his heart to her. 

Mr. Dean performed the service, and his 
wife dressed the bride. 

Molly was delighted with the dénouements 
of the romance begun in the Vicarage gardens 
that Sanday afternoon; and was privately of 
opinion that this firat wedding in Lady 
Giendale’s family would not be the laat, for 
the best man, Sir Alan Fortesoue, seemed 
decidedly taken with Lady Alberta, who, 
despite her twenty-seven years, had been per- 
suaded to enact the pars of chief bridesmaid. 

Mrs. Dean was perfectly right, and Lady 
Alberta now reigns at Fortescue Towers, 
where she and Alan rival in their happiness 
the felicity of Lord and Lady Hubert, whose 
home is at the Lindens, aad whose neighbours 
describs them as an ideal couple. 

And no one at Monkhaven ever heard again 
of Ausitiovs Mas, Ware. 





(THE END.] 


Woman is a subject never mentioned in 
Morocco. It would be a terrible breach of eti- 
queite to ask a man after his wife or wives. 

An early riser's outfit is one of the recent 
electrical novelties. It has a decided advan- 
tage over the old alarm clock, which would ran 
down and allow the early riser to take another 
ov — = does not sine i — 

g ps up its nerve- jang 
for two hours, unless turned of. The early 
riser is bound to get out of bed and cut off the 
carrent, And then, of course, the purpose ig 
accomplished ; the early riser, having arisen 
and duly ‘cussed’ the alarm, remains up 
for the remainder of the day. 

Tue sign of negation, with us and a few 
other peoples is a shake of the head from left 
to right, In Greece it ia a toss of the head 
backwards ; or, in other words, a slight jerk 
upwards of the chin, while John Chinaman 
waves his hand and outspread fingers bet ween 
his own face and that of the speaker, as if to 
wall out, as it were, the thought, and prevent 
its incoming on any side, Again, in England 
we have an “ adieu ;’’ in Wales, and not in- 
frequently in Egypt, the “farewell " ia given 
by pawing the air with the hands, the palma 
outwards; while a Celt, in bidding one ‘' good. 
bye,” uses a not dissimilar gesture. Franks, 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians have all a 
different kind of shrug to express thair igno- 
rance or leasness about anything each 
being unliké our own gesture; and Tark and 
Turkoman show their liking of an o>ject by 
holding up the hand, with the tips of the 
fingers drawn closely together—a sign more 
easily and gracefully simulated than the start 
of surprise, the uplifted eyebrows, and the 
semi-idiotic smile we in this country are ex- 
pected to bestow on the achievements of our 
friends, The language of signs is in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
carried to an extent of which an ordinary 
Englishman can form no conception. 

INTERESTING Facts CONCERNING THE BiBie. 
—The number of letters in the Bible is 
3 586,489; words, 773692; verses, 31173; 
chapters, 1,189; books,66. The word ‘‘and”’ 
ooeurs 46 277 times; the word ‘‘ Lord,’ 1 885 
times; the word “ reverend,” but once, which 
is in the 9th verse of the 11lch Psalm; the 
word * Jehovah” is used 5,845 times; the 
word “girl” but once, and that in the 3rd 
verse of the 3rd chapter of Joel; “ grand- 
mother" is found only in 2ad Timothy, lat 
chapter 5:h verse; and an iron bedstead is 
described in the 11th verse of the 3rd chapter 
of Deutronomy. The longest book in the Old 
Testament is Psalms, it having 150 chapters ; 
the shortest is Obadiah, it having bus one 
chapter of only 21 verses. The longest books 
in the New Testament are Matthew and The 
Acts, each of which consists of 28 chapters, 
although Luke contains more verses and 
words. Third John is the shortest, containing 
1 chapter of 14 verses, and 296 words. The 
longeat chapter in the Old Testament is the 
119:h Pealm—it contains 176 verses; the 
shortest chapter is the 117:sn Psalm—it con: 
sains but two verses. ‘The longest chapter in 
the New Testament ia the 1s chapter of Luks 
—it contains 80 verses; the shortest ia 1st 
John, 13% chapter—it contains 10 verses. The 
longeat verse in the Old Testament ic the 9:h 
verse of the 8:h chapter of Eather—it con- 
tains 90 words, composed of 426 letters; the 
shortest verse is the 25th verse of the 1st chap- 
ter of 1st Chronicles, consisting of 12 letters 
and three words. The middie verse is the 
8th verge of the 118:h Psalm, The finest 
chapter to read is the 26:h chapter of Aots, 
The 19:h chapter of 2ad Kings and 37:h cha: 
ter of Isaiah read alike. The 8h, 15sh, 21ct, 
and 3130 verses of the 107sh Psalm are alike. 
All of the verses of the 136:b Psalm end alike, 
“ Eternity” ia spoken of only once—Isaian, 
57sh chapter 15sh verge. There are no names 
of more than 6 syllables. The book of Job is 
the oldest book in the Bible, and the 213% verse 
of the 7sb chapter of Ezra contains all the 
letters of the alphabet with the exception of 
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FACETLA. 


Men may be lords of creation, but some 
women beat all oreation. 

Lapres do not love to grow old, and yet 
they're the very first to adopt new wrinkles. 

Many now ococupyin ; back seats in this 
world may occupy the front rent in the next. 

Manriice may be a civil contract, but some 
people behave in a very uncivil manner after 
entering into it. 

An Irishman too early wed deolared he would 
never marry so young sgain if helived to be as 
ould as Methusaleh. 

Tue value of a compliment lies it its placing. 
‘* Heart of oak'’ is more pleasantly received 
than ‘‘ wooden head,”’ 

«* What a time you've been about that egg, 
Mary?” ‘ Yes, ma’am ; bat thenew kitchen- 
clock has such large minutes,” 

A man always likea to be considered No One, 
bat it makes him mad to see himeelf 
mentioned in a paper as “one Smith.” 

‘No, sir,” said the shoo manufacturer, “I 
o3n’s sell the goods at that price; I'm a shoe- 
maker, not a freebooter.”’ 

TystnvaTine Tourist: ‘ Haveyou a drink of 
batter-miik, darling?" Pretty dairymaid; 
* Yes, bua we want it for our own pig.” 

On the balcony. He (who has just obliged) : 
‘tI love to hear the birds ping,” She: “ Yes; 
and the best of them is they siways choose 
something they can sing.” 

‘* An. how do yon do, Miss Green?” “ Very 
well, thank you; but my name is Brown.” 
** Oh, I beg pardon ; so it is, But you'll ex- 
cuse me, I’m sure—i’m colour-blind.” 

No one notices the flight of time co much 
a3 the man who pute his hand into his pooket 
ae hia watch and finds that it has really 

own. 


Tr was pretty nearly 11,30 p.u. when he be- 
gan to sing ‘' How can I leave thee?" to his 
best girl. Petty soon her papa came down. 
staira, and he found ous how easy it was. 

‘* Wat are you reading. dear?” ‘ Adletter 
from motber, John.” ‘‘ What does she say ?"’ 
“Oh, nothing!” ‘“Toat isn’t like your 
mother, is it?” 

Sraczm Rerorter: “ Oan’s you give me some- 
thing to write up to-day?" Oity Editor: 
‘** Haven't athing.” Space Reporter: ‘ Well, 
then, give me somebody to write down.” 

“Now, boys,” said the Sunday school 
Superintendent, “ what shall I tell youabout 
thie morning? ” “ The sluggin’ match '$ween 
David and ’n' Gerlier,” cried the infant class. 

Eruet ; ‘ It is impossible to love more than 
ons man ata time with sincerity.” Maud: 
“True; but, thank heaven, we can have more 
than one man love us sincerely at a time.'’ 

‘‘ Turns!” said the toy-man to Billie's 
father, ‘‘ That drum’s the finest in the mar- 
ket. It can’t ba beat.” “I'll take it, A 
crum that can’t be beat is jast the thing for 
my boy.” 

TRAVELLER : (trying to writa his name ion a 
hotel register)—" This is s historic hostelry, 
I believe?" Host-(proudly): Yes, sir, one of 
the oldest hotele inthis section, sir,’ ‘So 1 
supposed, from the pens.” 

Ponsonny (somewhat boastfinily): “ F may 
easy, Miss Biotlerwick, that I am quite an 
adept at athletics, I can’ row, ride, swim, 
spar, jump and ron.” ‘' Here: comes papa. 
Do let me*see you jamp and run?” 

“ Or course you learned tc swim while at 
the seashore, Dr. Dorbe?’ " I-spent‘an hour 
in the water every day trying to, but the 
trath is, Mies Wist, I never succeeded in doing 
more than making my head swim,” 

“ My wife is a lecturer and I am an enter- 
tainer,” said Hobbs, “Indeed? I knew your 
wife appeared in publio, but I did not know 
that you ever did,” ‘Oh, I don't, I stay at 
home and entertain the baby." 


‘* Way is this boat backing up?” asked the 
passenger on the steamer?” ‘Ob,” said the 
mate, “the captain’s wife and baby are on 
board, and the baby wouldn't go to sleep until 
he’d seen the engines reversed," 


Mrs, Macourre (to undersized policeman): 
‘*B8o0 yez has a warrant for running me in, 
’av’ yez? Now, young man, allow me to ax 
how yez intind goin’ along wid me. Shall I 
carry you, or will you have an ambulance?” 

“Don't you want me to buy you some 
neckties, Charlie?’’ “ Yes, Alice, my love, 
Iam about as anxious to have you buy me 
some neckties as you would be to have me 
buy your spring bonnet for you,"’ 

Miss Oxptiwer: ‘You play tennis very 
well for one who has played so little.’ Miss 
Newcomer; ‘'Thanks, I shall be glad when 
I can play as well as you do; but I suppose it 
takes years and years of practice." 


Her WAY oF sAyine 11.—" I put in a month 
at Long Beach one season,” said Misa 
Bleecker. “I inserted several weeks there 
myself a year or two ago,” replied Miss Emer- 
son, 


“Tere are times,’ said the professional 
thinker of thoughts, ‘when man is made to 
realize his limitations, and is filled with utter 
deepair."’ ‘ Yea,’’ replied Jangpoppe, “ that’s 
just the way I felt when my baby wanted me 
to give him the moon.” 

Miss Passa (of uncertain age): “Tehe! I 
don’t know whether to go into the surf or not. 
Bome folks say the salt water makes 
wrinkles,"" Old fisherman; ‘‘No, mum, it's 
jast the other way, mum. Salt water takes 
wrinkles out, mum, Jast you try it an’ see."’ 

Tre Hetcut ‘or Improprrety.—Miss Grondi- 
son, Jz, : ‘* There goes Lucy Holroyd, all alone 
in a boat with young Snipson, as usual! So 
imprudent of them!" Her elder sister: 
"Yes; how shocking if they were upset and 
drowned — and without a chaperon, you 
know!” 

Artist: * Here is a very suitable picture, 
Mr. Gibbs. It represents the Rev. Mr. Goss, 
the missionary, in the centre of a group of 
cannibals,’ Deacon Gibbs: ‘I see the 
cannibals, Mr. Tarps, bat where is the 
missionary?’ ‘Didn't I just tell you that 
he was in the centre of the cannibals 7?” 

‘* My dear," said the husband to the wife 
before the glass, ‘‘I am ashamed to see you 
all that red stuff on your cheeks,” ‘Oh, 

on’ worry abont that,” she replied, sweetly, 
‘It matches the colour on your nose admir- 
ably, and harmony is what makes the mar- 
riage relations ideal,” 

‘‘ Miss Ernst is a long time coming down,” 
said the youth to the servant, after waiting 
some time for the young lady's appearance, 
“ Perhaps,"’ he added, with a laugh, “ she \is 
making up her mind whether to see me or 
not.” “No,” said the servant, with an icy 
smile, ‘'it isn’$ her mind she is making up.” 

Litttz Tommy was making a dreadful 
racket playing that he was s locomotive 
letting off steam, ringing a bell, - sto. 
“Tommy,” said his ‘aunt, getting in front of 
him, “you must stop this noise.” Tommy 
stood perfectly quiet for a minute, and then 
said, ‘‘ The engineer is waiting for the old cow 
to get off the track.” 

True ENovcs to Berrer—One day Billy, 
that's my brother, he and Sammy Doppy was 
playin' by ® mud-hole, and Billy he said, 
“ Now, Sammy, les-play we was a barnyard ; 
you be the pig and lie down and*woller, and 
I'll be the bull and beller like everything.” So 
ethey got down on their hands and knees, and 
Ssmmy he went in the dirt-and wollered, 
while Billy bellered like distant thunder. 
Bimeby Sammy he cum ont muddy—you 
never geen such a muddy little feller—end he 
said, ‘' Now, you be the pig, an’ let me keller.” 
Bat Billy he said, “I ain’? a very good pig 
except for dinner, and ittle be time ‘nuff for 
you to beller when your mother sees yer 





ET, 

Bz content with your lot, especially if it’; 
lot of money. 

Tae knife-grinder ought not to be onto: 
work in dull times, 

Tuere is no better exercise than rowing 
providing the other man is at the oars, 

Even the strictest vegesarian believes jt j; 
meet that he should eas, 

Iv the eyes were: really windows to the 
heart, green goggles weald become extremely 
fashionable. 

At Brighton, ‘First Miss: “Are yon en. 
gaged to Harry—I mean Mr. Jobneon?” 
Second Miss: ‘Yes; are you?" 

Cora: “Ten’s Simpzon a man sfter yony 
heart?” Dora (firmly): “I'm told he js, 
but he’li not win it.’ 

Tue spider's hospitality is mhquestionabdle, 
So long as a guest remsina, her table is always 
bonuntifally supplied. 

Tuer most confirmed akeptic will take your 
word for it if you point a gun at his head and 
tell him it is loaded, 

Tue world may forgive us for being weak 
and foolish, but it never condones our eureri. 
ority. That is the unpardonable crime. 

Tue man who can hang pictures under 
supervision for an hour does not wani to be 
an angel; he is already one. 


“ Jonrs thinks he knows everything.” ‘He 
does, does he? I gness he never had 4 little 
son thas asked him questions.” 

Foortytrs: ‘‘ Why don’t’ you try to write 
an original drama?” Socensr: “ How oan 1? 
I do not know a single foreign language." 

Customer (paying for a shampoo) : “ Yours 
is the crowning work of ail.” Dignified 
barber: ‘'Yes, sir; men in my profession 
stand at the head. Next.” 

Sxor Assistant: ‘' You see, mum, alihough 
the red predominates, the white predominates 
more so, and yes the blae predominates most 
of all.” 

Darnyman (40 applicant for situation): 
‘Yon have had experience, have you?” 
Applicant: ‘‘Oh, yes, Mr. Urvin.” ‘On 
which side of the cow do you sit to mijk?" 
‘* The outside, sir.” 

‘Way do you permit such impndence?” 
eaid the Pallman traveller to his companion, 
after a quarrel with the.porter. ‘' Can't help 
it, He’sthe porter. I’m only a directcr in 
the company.” 

Bravx (examining his portrait jast painted 
by Professor Faillemont from Paris) ; ‘ Pro- 
fessor, I do not know ‘how it is, bus neither 
you nor any artist whom I have ever met has 
been able to catch the expression of my face. 
‘‘ Ah, Meester Bionk, zat-is varay. trae; bot,” 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ eef ze expression ces 
not zare, how can you catch him?” 

A uiTTLz eight-year-6ld Irish boy in one of 
our pablic'schools was by hia teacher 
for-gome mischief. He wasabont to deny his 
fanlt; when she said, ‘'I saw you, Jerry.’ 
‘*¥es,” he replied, a8 quick as & flash, “I 
tells thim there ain’s much you don’t cee wid 
thim purty black eyes of yourn.” That was 
the soft answer that turned away wrath ; for 
what lady could resist 20 gracefal a compli- 
ment: : 

Tax clock bad just strack eleven and wae 
ticking away in a discouraged manner on the 
next hour, bat yonng Fitzmaurice de Bang 
had not gone. The young lady was g8z'0g 
dreamily at him, or rather through him, and 
his heart stirred with a vague, nebulous 
rapture. ‘‘Aw—Miss Laura,” he said, ten- 
derly, may I awsk you what you are looking 
at?” “Nothing,” she murmored, and ber 
pensive dreamy gaze still eeemed to ress on 
the young man. Fitzmaurice de Bang sat 10 
Tet Hgts eppeneed 10° by dees © 
hen a light awn by 
hismind. He reached mechanically for bis 
hat, ross in @ preocoupied way, moved 
abitractedly towards the door, went elorly 





close,” 


out, and she never saw him again. 
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SOCIETY. 


Novers constitute nixe-tenths of all the 
pocks read in this country. 

fire Masesty has a most wonderfnl 
memory, aud can clearly retain thousands of 


faces. 

Tae Queen of Italy is probably tke finest 
pedestrian and most active mountain climber 
amongst European royalties, 

Tse Grand Doke George of Russia is to 
proceed from Denmark by easy stages 
to Algiers, where he has been advised to 
winter. 

Ix Antwerp @ woman hag taken a prize in 
Fiemiah literature which is offered by the 
Biate once in five years, 

Perce AND Princess CuerTrAN have the 
pleasure of having their eldest son with them 
for awhile previous to his Highness’s departure 
for India. 

Tar Queen: Regent of the Netherlands has 
rent the German Emperor a painting on the 
celebrated Delft porcelain, as a souvenir of 
his visit to Amaterdam, 

Tux Dachess of Albany is cruising with a 
party of friends in a yacht Jent to Her Royal 
dighness by the Queen. Tho Duthees is a 
cood sailor, and enjoys the novelty of yacht- 
ing life. 

Warn Napoleon Iff. before declaring war 
upon Prussia, asked one of his Ministers if 
everything were in readiness for the army to 
move on Berlin, the Jatter replied: “To the 
last button on the last gaiter.” 

For slight forms'a becoming and picturesque 
style which promises to ‘become fashionable 
haa puffings over the hips, under a Swiss 
bodice or corselet, ; 

Tne Queen of the Belgians, who is staying 
ai Spa, in company with the Princess Mar- 
guerite, bas reaped much benefit from the 
bracing air of ‘the Ardennes, and has com 
pletely recovered from her recent indisposi- 
tion, 

Tre Qaeen isto reside at Balmoral until 
the third week in November, when the 
Court will remove to Windsor Castle. The 
Empress Eagéaie is expected shortly at 
Birkhall, which the Qaocen has lent to 
= for as‘ long a period as she likes‘ to-rtay 
there, 

Tae President of the French Republio is to 
be made a G.O.B., and, with Mdme, Carnot, 
will in all probability be the guest of the 
Qresn next season at Boekinvham Palace, 
‘ne other expected lions of 1892, being the 
King and Queen of Italy. 

Tue British Association was founded at 
York in 1831, at the suggestion of Sir D. 
Brewster, for the purpose of stimulating 
scientific inquiry, and for promoting the 
intercourse of scientific men, The Associa- 
tion meets annually for one week ine different 
town, but never in London, 

Warn the Duke and Dachess of Connaught 
return from abroad. they will-go to Stotland 
where the Queen will be, and Her. Majesty 
will lend them Abergeldie Oastle, Excellent 
sport ig being ofréfully réserved on Her 
Majesty's estates for her favourite gon, 

Tut Kaiser has taken good care to show 
himeelf to all and sundry once more in the 
saddle, and managed, in spite of the unkind 
ramours ad to his resent illness, to look aa if 
he enjoyed taking part in a review; the 
cevoted Kaiserin rides by her lord and 
mesier’s side, looking very charming in a 
white riding habit, 

Tae Rassian Imperial Family will return 
to 8t. Petersburg toward the end of October 
to prepare for the celebration of the silver 
wedding of the Czar and Czarina, It has 
been decided to hold the festivities in con- 
Soon with this event on the 9%ih of 

ovember in §t, Petersburg, and not in 
Copenhagen as was originally proposed. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue equatorial diameter of the earih is 
about 7,926 miles, 

THERE are more than 2,000 Smiths in the 
London Directory, 

Tuexr is only one sudden death amongas 
women to sight amongst men, 

Tue Crown forests of Tasmania cover over 
16,000,000 acres, The gum trees are the most 
common, and some are of grea’ size, 

Tue following table shows the average 
number of days that notes of different de. 
nominations remain in circulation, according 
to observations made bya banking authority : 
—£5, 73; £10, 8; £20 57; £30 19; £40 44; 
£50, 39; £100, 28; £200, 12; £300, 11; £500, 
12; £1,000, 12, 





GEMS. 


Sous will find fanla where others would 
never think of looking for it. 

Many troubles spring from idleness, and 
manifold grievous toils from needless ease, 
Many withont labour would live by their wits, 
but #hey break for want of stock. 

THar is & good hand which does its work 
well; whatever it may be, wherever is may 
lie, it doth not grow weary, and it doeth its 
work so it is -worthrits wage. 

Tr genias is to find expression it must em- 
ploy art, for art is the external expression 
of our thoughts. ewe | have genius, but 
wanting art are fer ever dumb. The two musi 
go together to form: the great painter or 
sculptor. 

In order to secure a Jong life-and green old 
age, bodily vigour should be eustained by 
regular, systematic exercise, avoiding all 
sudden strain and prolonged exertion, Espe- 
cially is this trae of running, lifting, climbing, 
etc, And labour, while desirable in modera- 
tion, should never be prolonged tillis produces 
exhausiion. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Yzrast.—Boil a handfal of hops in a quart 
of water for half-an-hour, pour it boiling 
‘through a colander on to three-quarter pound 
of white flour, give it's stir, and let it stand 
till tepid ; then wdd to it one breakfast cup of 
brewer's yeazt (from the baker's), etir again, 
and let it étand near the fire for twenty- 
four hours; it is then ready, By keeping 6 
little of this yeast in a hottie to add to the 
new one, you msy be quite independent of 
baker's or brewez’s yeast after the first 
making. 

Currant §conzs.—llb. flonr, one teaspoon- 
ful baking soda, half-teaspoontal tartaric acid, 
two'tenspoohfuls of sugar, 20z,otirrants, come 
buttermilk, Mix all the dry things together, 
and mix it to a paste with the buttermilk. Di- 
vide it in two pieces, and makejeach piece 
vound.and less than half an inch thick ; brush 
them over the top with milk or milk and egg 
mixed, and put them in epretty hot oven:till 
they are ready. The currantsare washed and 
dried, ‘The currants may be ‘left out, ‘and 
plain soda scones will be the résult, 

Exprrsreny Wixe.—To make elderbarry 
wine, pick the berries, bruise and strain them ; 
let the liquor settle in a glazed earthenware 
vessel for twelve hours; put to every: pint of 
the juice s pint and a half of water, and’ to 
every ‘gallon of this liquor three pounds of 





pugar; set in a kettle over the fire, and when: 


about to boil, clarify with the white of eggs 
well beaten; then tet’ it boil for an Hour; 
when almdet cold put into a barre! with yeast, 
and fill up regularly with some of the sav 
liquor as it sinks by working; in a month it 
may be bottled. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sxy pion is the mourning colour of the 
Armenians, 


A Trine called the Siwashes believe in a hell 
of ice, and oxermats their dead. 

Consumption id more prevalent in Irland 
than in either Eagland or Wales, 

Saumon, pike, and goldfish arewsaid to de tho 
only fish that never sleep. 

Tae density of population in England is 
estimated at four hundred and ninety-two ec 
the equare mile, ; 

Tw proportion fo its population, Australia is 
the largess tes-consuming oountry, and 
England staiids second. 

Tue greatest depth to which any diver ir 
diviog.dress hag deseended is two ‘handred 
and four fset, 

One of our seeming necestities of fife—eugar 
—was unknown to the ancients. Honey was 
its single substisute, ahd in most remarkable 
combinations and under strange conditions 
was it used. Upon meats, stewed, fried, boiled, 
and baked, {§ was poured. 

Tue Arab regards is assgood menners io 
make a6 much noise as possible while eating, 
and a traveller izuorant of this crstom, and 
therefore esduicus to devour hie meal ac 
silently ad need ba, haa before now been asked 
‘) whether he wey a beggar, that he monched 
his victuals as if he were ashamed of them.” 

A MEDICAL man #ffirms thatin hia opinion 
spoiled potatoes aud other decaying cellar 
rubbish aré responsible for a great many of 
the deaths from so-called “ grip " and “ heart 
failure.” A little leas lingering at the medicine 
bottle, and a good deal more purification, 
would be a sensible measure to adopt for stch 
as aspire to five long in the land. 

Penizs at sea are multiplied whon accidents 
occur in the gloom of night. As a means of 
lescening these perils, itia suggested that each 
passenger steamer be compelled to carry 
search. lights, and be thus enabled 40 iilami- 
nate the sea on al! sides of theship to discover 
the whereabouts of unfortunate wretches who 
would. otherwies be, hopelessly struggling tc 
—_— the attention of persons able to save 
them. 

Wurr the earth would be swallowed op 
cempletely if dropped into ‘some of the eun- 
spot holes thas look to us like mere specks on 
the solar surface, she sun, on the other band, 
is 80 large that sithough itadistance from 1s 
ienearly ninety-three million miles,756t only a 
little more than one hundred suns laid in a 
row, touching one snotier, would reach the 
‘earth, 

Soma of the New York: thedtres‘now pro- 
vide iced air for their pasrona. The Standard 
Theatre uses about »wo tong’ of ioe in this way 
every evening. A fan in thegbasement draws 
in the outside sir, which, on its way to this 
fan, passes over ice placed on shelves. The 
temperatore ie thus easily reduced to 70 deg. 
Fahrenbeit, A eecond fan is placed on the 
roof and’ exbauets the air from. the iniericr, 
so'that thera is a constant:change of atmo- 
sphere, 

Tur Hindoo considers the kitchen ag a 
sacred place, and in it no one is allowed to 
wear shoes, Even in the richest families the 
women consider is a pride to’ perform the 
kitchen duties,.end no Hindoo would: take 
‘food unless it was «prepared: by a female 
iwho has come from a-good family, and who 
is chaste and bigh minded. A Hindoo wife 
ia faithful to her husband’: both during his 
life and after his déath. The sublime 
tenderness of the Hindco marriage tie is 
quite incomprehensible to ordinary European 
understanding. No retigious service isperfeos 
unless the wife thkew' her'share in it. Divorce 
ia not known in Hindoo law, nor is there any 


ed | stdh thing amorg'the ‘Hindoos. The whole 


‘self-adjusting macbinery of the family life 
works with perfeos harmony. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ons Wao Wants To Kyow.—No tax. 

Trovsis.—The address is, 12, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. 
Awxiovs.—Certainly not ; but take a lawyer's advice. 
Oup Reaper.—You had better ask a lawyer. 

¥. J. P.—We have no statistics at hand on the subject. 


Pate Brug.—Benzine ought to take it out, but if not, 
yeu had better take it to a dyer’s. 


L. G. 8. W.—You will find out at any police station. 
The price is five shillings. 


A Sorrerer.—Unless you have ie proof of 
wife's death, or are divorced, you cannot eg 
Gerps.—The only cosmetics we ever recommend are 
fresh air and plenty of soap and water. 
Mary H.—The only poy btn ohms is by pulli 
them out by the roots as fast as they grow. = 
A Lover or THE Reaper. —As you say no single pay- 
ment exceeded £1, no receipt atamp is necessary. 


Constant Reaper.—It can be made without a lawser, 
but it is a thing we should not advise. 


A. B. C.—We should want other ques'ions answered 
be'cre we could give an opinion. Consult a medical 
man. We do not see any cause for anxiety. 


Awxiovus Mornza.—It arises from want of cleanJiness. 
Give it attention and care, and you will find the desired 
improvement. 


Dick —You will get all your information from the 
— recruiting sergeant, or if you write to Horse 

Anti-Lancet.—We do not know what you mean. 
~ 7 for what? Gun, dog, publican, auctioneer, or 
what 


An InTERESTED One.—Yours fs a question for a ieee 
to — You had better apply to some respectable 
8S 


Mowa.—Apply to the Emigrant Inquiry Office, Broad- 
way, Westminster. They will give you all the informa- 
tion you require. 


Ianornamvus.—1l. We should advise you to apply toa 
medical man, your health must be a little out ! _ 
£. The gentleman is always introduced to the la 


Tom Tit.—The man can go into lodgings if hs ‘nies $ 
but we do not know how he is to force force his wife to go 
with him if she objects to doing so. 


D 5S eee ah Same 
ment of one shilliag fer each year and 2s. 6d, 
will be charged for copy of entry. 


eT 4 - given in error may be recovered as a 
debt. To kno aly ke ep Tr not ety in your 
possession would be the a dishonest 

EsGLIsHMAN. whe eect sch is blood, csiialin is birth- 
piace. A man therefore takes his nationality from bis 
Sane, GAS SD REY SS Sad ee Cees he was 

ra. 


Boxrr.—Anyone is a professional athlete who takes 
part in open competitions, An amateur may not 
compete at gatherings where there are money prizes, 
local cr otherwise. 

Nep.—1. gr yr =~ ee 


not illegal 2 There are 
33veral yay 


ae g your — but the usual 
method to deposit a poll-deed in 


the Oourt of 

y mally 
My Lapy. Hy {is pap thing known as "' calling 
. mana nf Courtesy titles are borne 
pe A, FO of noblemen, who take one of the several 


or titles their fathers possess. 


"Dette soln wa bad the clerk wos juctiiet 
s*roying good, you — ue. Sue 
the person who gave you the ooln, and call the clerk as 


Spun. —ane deserter 4 psa 4 himself up — 
un ergoin, punishmen’ would ive obtain consen 
ot bis an haw before he could buy himself off, and 


consent might be wi 

Tewant.—All goods found in the tenant's house may 
he distrained seeet so that your wife's separate busi- 
ness had better be carried on in separate premises, 
rented in her ome. 


Rosxr.—The lines quoted, . 
“' Soft as the memory of buried love. 
Pare as the prayer which childhood wafts above,” 
covur in Byron's ‘‘ Bride of Abydcs.” Canto I. 


Oxp Bor.—The great clock bell in Worcester Osthedral 
weighs 4} tons. The weight of Big Ben of Westminster 
. —- 8} owt. ; and of the big bell of Lincula 5 tons 

cw 


Mimy.—Before carpets came Into use, the floors of 
houses were strewn with rushes. Some of the best 
carpets take their names from the places where they 
where first made. 


Gryrvra.—It has been said of = co and, in 
fact, of almoat every famous Sse— and 
die,” meaning. of course, that pot Mn better or 
greater or grander to see, 

Cc. C. 0.—You cannot claim the money, as 
not in any degree related to decsasea, ‘Shyuld the the 
brother not take it, then at his death it must pass to 
r.or remote relatives of your stepfatier. 
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Jonas —You are thinking of the Mersey tunnel. 

Reoci.—The Registration Act was passed in 1836. 

Y. A.—You can obtain all particulars at the Admiralty. 

X.—It will probably be obtainable at Somerset House. 

IoNoRANT. — Nanquam non paratus—never unpre- 
pared. 


RapicaL.—Yes ; the Royal Family taxes, and the 
Q1een pays income-tax. _ 

Tom.—The creditor cannot distrain. He must pro- 
ceed in the County Oourt. 

Datzs.— Odessa was bombarded the 
British on April 21, ey "7 

Frorrre —It can be done by private arrangement with 
the Post-cfiive. " 

Farnmer.—The Em'grstion Information Office, Broad- 
way, ls a Government Office. 

Ovana.—A cannot be com to sell 
any specific artiole cxtibited tm AOS + 


Tatroo.—Much onthe process employed. As 
a rule, theysre wr 


Gamrs —Yes, draughts would be counted a game if 
played in a public-house. 

F. B.—We are ‘not aware of any qngue paving bom 
taken of the diffsrent Christian sects in India. 

Mrs. §.—The man is an Irishman, of course, if his 
parents are Irish, no matter where he was born. 


Don’t Know.—No British soldier requires to salute a 
native officer of India. 


Amy.—Southampton and the Isle of Wight are in 
Hampshire. L'chfield is in Staffordshire. 


Str ae. —As you state the case we see no impro- 
priety in the young lady making the call in question. 


A CONTRAST. 
Two men ag ete Ay Bo side from sun to sun, 


Were poor ; 
Both sat = i clare, when the day was done, 
bout their door. 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shini 


moon ; 
The other, with his head in sadncss bowed, 
Made night of noon, 


One loved each tree and flower ani singing bird 
On mount or plain ; 
No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the uayh {n every fellow-msn, 
And bh the best ; 
ehemeahey ~~~ Master's plan, 
confessed. 


One, having heaven above and heaven below, 


Was satisfied ; 
The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopelzas died. ~~? 


May.—She enterad London on 7th ~~ 1863, and 
the marriage took place three days later. 

Lapy Ayn.—The date of his birth rth being in dispu 
his age at the time you mention cannot Seheemea” 

Srupm.— Queen Victoria succeeded to ithe throne on 
a 20, 1837, on the death of her uncle, King Wiiliam 


Boy Brvz.—The “ head” of the ship is called captain. 
a head” of a regiment is the colonel, not the cap- 


Miss D —The of things, Chicago, is abou' 
tovereot an apartment ho woe wate ot tae Tar 


"ee —The Gordon Highlanders are at Ceylon. 
They wear a ees but have \patow intings 
on their scarlet tunics, 


(a — 


In Earnest.—The season for em! to Canada fs 
now over for the year. You must wait next spring, 
and see how things are then. 

Grorrrry.—The crocodile of the Ganges, the largest 


of the species, has as many‘as 120 
and slightly inclined backwards. 

FaiGHTENED.—The vipsr or —_ is the only veno- 
mous snake in Britain. The word snake just means 
‘the crawling animal.” 


Fitz —The summer of 1879 was an extremely wet 
one, but we are unable tosay whether it was the wettest 
of the century. 

L. M—You will find the Ine, ‘'}With just enough of 

yy misquote” fn Byron's‘ ‘English Bards and 


teeth, conical in shepe, 


OLD ss —The Slamese twins, Chang and Eng 
died at Mount Atry, near Greensboro, N.0., Jan. 17, 1874, 
aged 63, respectively. 


Tommy. aap fhe tite was made at 
Balaklava ry Crimean war. © object was to 
capture certain Russian guns. 


Lrity.—It would be sgainst our rule to recommend 
any particular maker, Make irquiry and exorcise your 
own judgment, 





Oct. 3, 1891, 


Poor Any.—Soldiers on furlough are no’ 
travel to and from thelr destination st angle tare; 
ag bree el 

Vicrim.—The last of which we have any record of 
tho pln of bread being 10$4, per 4lb. loaf, was March, 


“Sxcen The cl d the common whale conalst, 

of opossum abrimps, which it swallows in counties 
myriads. 

A , secon ——— is no imprisonment 
but if and will not, he after ~ i 
be ca i . 


Opr Worp.—Caracoly is ot ef 
rn Worn. - tine ee ea 


in all on globe. 

Ewstistisc —Briefiy, at a 14 When re. 
cruits are wan seen there 
my paya y but {6 ts only at 
intervals men are wanted for oer 


Sam —The last great battle of pam 
pm mp ey me It resulted In the complete 
the French Emperor. W nded 


the allied Enngtlsh, Netherland, and German troops. 
Farp.—An boy Wyte + 
OF ation in its density 


time It has been Hi ase 
fleets through the hasbeen at 7” 


No a business sg-eement should be In 
aes but witnesses are not abiolutely necessary. 
The value of he eae Cae on several consider,- 
tions ; in some cases no stamp fs necessary. 


Miss N.—A bascinet is a light basin-shaped helmet, 
pan Be + yt*, bas-se- A, A 9 <r 
as if 
first syllable. It is also written basinet and basnet. 


PR pe om ~ Granten tee Chane centoned by Se 
—— of ik, Fol particle would bom 
gn e 
through Hoary Vine chaplain, 
ee states married to Henry VII. of 
England, January 6, 1540. wente eg gh July of 
the same year, and settled upon annuity of 
£3,000. Biso was the daughter of Duke John IIL. 


Cottme’s Dartivc.—l. You can only find on 
advertising. 2. If you were married business 
be taken in your husband's name. The 26th of October, 
1871, fell on @ Thursday. 


Auo.—1. The mother can hardly expect to get the 
money unless she ae ae a ra 

required, the same as for any other payment. 
question’ 2, it is a matter to RF ~ yh 
selves entirely. 


Hovs sHoLDER.—Tbe pa Sages ney is not determined 
the at which rent is paid, but by the terms 
the hiring. Ifthe house was taken by the week, a 
week's notice; if by the month, a month's notice is 


M. A. A. M.—The Seven Wonders are: 1. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 2. The mausoleum, or tomb built for 
Mausolus, —¢ Caria, by Art 
Tne temple of Diana at Ephesus. 4. 
hanging gardens of the city of Babylon. 5. The vast 
brazen image of the sun at Rhodes, called t ; 
and 7. The pharos, or watch-tower, bullt by Pcolemy, 
king of Egypt. 











Att Back Numeers, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 858, Now Ready, price Sixpen ct 
tree, Eightpence. Also Vel. LVL, prc? fo cloths 4 

@@f Avi Lerrers 70 8 ADDRESSED TO THE Hprror oF 
Taz Lonpon Reapes, 334, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mant» 
scripts, 
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, at 384, Strand, 
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